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Thousands of Common Schools 
Are about to adopt and sing from 


CHEERFUL VOICES! 


=. es Genial, Beautiful, pte JUVENILE 
G BOOK. By L. O. Emerso 


ole armies of Teachers and Children have been 

delighted» with the same author's ‘‘ Golden Wreath” 

himes,” and cannot do better than to 

She thelr with our “cheerful voices” in singing 
from the new book, which they will pronounce— 


Better than the Best of previous issues. Price 50 cts. 
A rare good Song. 
NRA tatnaeiin ak cndencronentod de Millard. 50 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK ! 


This ral Mattonal Work contains A THOUSAND 
TUNES ch, after careful inspection, 500 compe- 
tent musicians decided to be the most popular ones 
published during the last half Century. 


All the well proved favorites are includ 
omitted. Price, $1.50. arenes 


A pathetic and beautiful instrumental piece, 
IT Is ee Posmanski. 30 


eces t, 
m: A - of Bo - price. ote ae & 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. Hl. DITSON and Co., New York. 





“* A Model Periodical ; a credit to American | 
periodical literature.— Philadelphia Press. 





The Leading Newspapers pronounce 


THE GALAXY 


The Best and Most Ably Edited Ameri- 
can Magazine. 





It can be had for $4.00 per yeat,or 35 cents per 
number. 


A sample copy will be sent for 25 cents. 


Each number — ae as much reading matter as 
an ordinary $2 boo! 





Subscribe at once. 


In no other way can you get so much plea- 
sure and Instruction for $4.00. 





SHELDON AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Now Ready. Number 46. October, 1872. 

6 eens AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
mew number, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A British ViEW or THE Story or MaJor AN- 
prRE; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; Book 
Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; Hobbies and 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
respondence, Literary Gossip, Book Catalogues, &c. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year; cheap edition, 50 cents. 
Send stamp for specimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassdu Street. N Y. 


PIANOS & ORGANS = HOLIDAYS. 


Easier terms than ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will sell DURING the HOLIDAYS PIANOS, 
ORGANS and MELODEONS of first-class makers, 
including WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS and 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style and perfect in tone ever made, and 
take from $4 to $20 monthly, running rom ONE to 
THREE YEARS, (0 suit purchasers, without interest. 
NEW PIANOS and ORGANS fo let, and rent allowed 
f purchased. 

From $1 to $2 received weekly, or from $3 to $% 








Tusi 
received monthly for second-hand PIANOS, ORGANS 


and MELODEONS. A liberal discount for all cash. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,! 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Station Writing Pa) 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Catlery, Poman Chessmen, Wallete, 


a everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 





| NEW BOOKS. 


| 
|G. WwW. Ceatatem & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary Sou Fleming, whose 
stories have been so oe ‘and created such a wide- 
spread aaa in the columns of the “ New York 

eekly. ange 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
bound, will,’ $1.75. 

*,* The Literary Critic of the ‘ Philadelphia 
Press” says of this fine novel :—“ There isa = 
quantity o Rig ~ >! in this book—of good rea ing, 
regen &. the *‘ Guy Livingstone’ manner, on y 
more gentle,’more natural. The plot is very well put 
togetitor 3 ; the characters are not la figures. Ina 
word, Miss Braddon is equalled Lag aps surpassed, 
in her own particular field of fiction 


BROKEN DREAMS. 





A new novel in verse, by Celia Gardner, author of 
“Stolen Waters.” Price $1.50. 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distinguished Divines. 
the London edition, which ha 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. 
edges, price $1. 50. 


Reprinted from 
8 reach the enor- 
Cloth bound, with red 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable are , and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully pena. Price 25 cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other |e. wa novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’’—“ Chris and Otho” and the ‘* Widower." 
ke handsome 12mo, cleth bound volume, price 





FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Habn.” One of the 
best written ‘and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the — Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50 


EDNA a 


t Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
ca Holmes, author of a and Sunshine, 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” etc, Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow- 
beoet— agen Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead 
—Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose Mather— thelyn's 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘Footfalls on the 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 





Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 

Shot Guns, —_ epee &c., of every kind. for 
8, atv: $300. 

Pistols, $1 O ga, ery low prices. Guns, to 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during th 
a ending erg rneey vy a Wall close at 
y al , on dd 
1, A.M., and on Saturday at 53 and'1 1AM. - 


P. H. JONES. Postmaster. 





Ast! CHANCE, EDR, AGENTS. 
They oom _—— 85 to FRO bes cay per day — 
lost forever ; sample free, 80 yy 4 is no 





Maiden Lane, cor, Water St, NX 
| aie Chicago, Ul, ater Bt, NY, 


y of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


&TRUE AS STEEL. 


Agother splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by on Harland author of those other pe ular 





hig ne e alone” —" Hidden Path’’—* Moss-Side”— 

a Miriam "’—“ Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 

bands a Homes * — * Sunnybank ” — * Phemie's 

Tem tation = tay s Husband’—‘* Empty Heart” 
t Last” i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


(2 These booksare beautifully bound—#old ever 
— sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
ice, 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hetel,) 
Madison Squa” New York. 





[Price 10 Cxnrs. 





LADIES’ FURS. 
POPULAR STYLES 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 


WARNOCK & 60, 


519 BROADWAY. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
b COLT’S PATENT 

TRE-ARMS MANUF AC- 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 

No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up torated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
y and the universal judg- 

ment confirms all we claim ; 





fi and, therefore, we fully 
— s guarantee them. 
For circulars and Price-List, call L seen or address, 
WM SSELL, 


18 Park- ‘ice New- York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


orezsars22322= 
saaenne”| 








Presents a re- 
cord of suocess 
urparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
DV address 

“DOMESTIC” s. M. Co.. New York. 





MoopY’ 8 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
pee alteration.— 

‘he points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals, The 
check is panel Seas by the upward action of the 

machine. Price 
atmatued $ J. G. MOODY, 


8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 002s, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR . 




















2 SS 





50 


EHE ALBION 





(Jan. 25, 1878, 











PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


I~ ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 


mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


¢@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, :nd they give entire satisfac- 


of the Christian public. 


tion. 


Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 


MRS. U.S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 
8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, {Washington, D. C. 
D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 


M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 


E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. EF. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 


ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E, COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church 

- New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,{Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured ; 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthl 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos take 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-han 


pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 


tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 


Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 


Bradbury : 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
whiek she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
She is perfectly delighted with it, and 


tive Mansion. 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 





Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that now to ask me how [ like it is like ask- 
In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
It 


ing me how I like one of my children! 


they liked it almost as well as they liked me! 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses it 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
It isa very superior instrament, both 
in its finish and power. | heartily wish you successas 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 


at my house. 


the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 


427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. 


warranted six years. 


Schools and 
Send for 


H. T. MCOUN 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 





GLAMORGAN ..........--+eeeeeee- 2500 Tons. 
PREMBRORBE...... ...:ccccceseces 2500 Tons. 
CARMARTHEN ..... . ..... oe. - 8000 Tons 


The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from Peaperivenio Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 19. 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
orts in the British Channel and all other points in 
ngland. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
| comfort and convenience of 


. | CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





DRE, oe cresscescacces .. $75 and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin.............. B53 currency. 
PEN cc isonncaskens s4eeaaee 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


y 
n 
a 


National Line 


of Steamers. 









‘Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN...............480 CANADA............4500 
EGYPT ..5150 GREECE. -4500 
ITALY... ..4340 THE Q 4470 
FRANCE... .4250 ENGLAN 4130 
HOLLAND .. . 8847 HELV 4020 
DENMARE .......... 37%4 ERIN ........ -» 4030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 

the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 
One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, 
Currency. 

ter" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from yey Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or Loudon, 

Cheaper than by any other line. 

Vor Cabin or Stecrage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 


29, 


s 





EX- 











86 South-street, New York. 





F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


(Between Howard and Grand Sts ,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the next as days, a full assort- 
oO 


ment 


LADIES’ 


FURS, 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 


Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 


OF WHICH HE Is THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


AND GENTLEMEN’S 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates. 
Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 





CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


——s and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
ay. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Retarn Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnT. 


apply at the Com- 


Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 





SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
From New York. 

Saturday, Dec. 21..CALTFORNIA.. 
Saturday, Dec. 28.. AUSTRALIA. . Saturday, Jan. 18. 
Saturday, Jan. 4....VICTORIA.. Saturday, Jan. 25. 
Saturday, Jan. 11....EUROPA....Saturday, Feb. 1. 
Saturday, Jan. 13.....ANGLIA.....Saturday, Feb. 6. 


at noon, from Pier No, 20 North River, 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 


From Glagow. 
Saturday, Jan. 11. 








EW, YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
AND FU LL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


N 
NEW 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

IC, AT 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBL LANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
ollowing. 


From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

ms SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 








ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Rev. Bishop Bayley, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness hy any 
— of the United States, receiving the pure air 
of the surr i 





,  State-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all ~— of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 











It will be the constart endeavor of the Sisters 





ZOECOME, 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made, Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 


been treated successfully. 


Office hours from 11 4. m., to 5P. M., except Fri- 


days when the hours are 1 to8 Pp. . 


EK. M. DEPUY, 
800 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


s 


having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid 


Terms, per Annum, $225. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Madison, N. J. 








Music. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





The American Conservatory of 


INMAN LINE 
For Queenstown & Liverpool. 


Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 


CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Jan. 25, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, January 30, 7 a.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, February 1, 9a.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, February8, 2'p.m. 
CITY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, February 13, 7 a.m. 


and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, 
Pier 45, North River. ome 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $75 and $90, Gold, according to accommoda 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE.—TO OR FROM Liverpool, Queens- 
town, Glasgow, Londonderry, London, Bristol or 
Cardiff, $30 Currency. 
Pipes also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark and Paris at reduced rates. 
sae snot at —— rates. : 
or Cabin Passage and general business apply a 
Company's Oftice, No.5 Broadway. atectaeiens 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 











JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YA 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the besy and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News frem 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism: 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream oF ENGLisH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckter’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 
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UNENDING. 
I see that all these things come to an end, 
The things we glory in, the things we fear ; 
Annihilation’s shadow still doth lend 
Its gloom to every pleasant thing and dear, 
Each heavy burden upder which we bend 
Will some day from our wearied shoulders move ; 
One thing alone there is which hath no end— 
There is no end to Love. 


There is an end to kisses and to sighs, 
There is an end to laughter and to tears; 
An end to fair things that delight our eyes, 
An end to pleasant sounds that charm our cars ; 
An end to ennity’s f ul libelling, 
And to the gracious praise of tender friend ; 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing— 
To Love there is ne end. 


That warrior carved an empire with his sword, 
The empire now is but like him—a name ; 
That statesman spoke, and by a burning word 
Kindled a nation’s heart into a flame; 
Now nought is left but ashes, and we bring 
Our homage to new men, to them we bend; 
There is an end to a'l but one sweet thing— 
To Love there is no end. 


All beauty fades away, or else, alas ! 
Men's eyes grow dim, and they no beauty see ; 
The glorious shows of Nature pass and pass, 
Quickly they come, as quickly do they flee ; 
And he who hears the voice of weleoming 
Hears next the slow, sad farewell of his friend ; 
There is av end to all but one sweet thing — 
To Love there is no end. 


And for ourselves—our father, where is he ? 
a Gone, and a memory alone remains ; 
There is no refuge on a mother’s knee 
For us, grown old and sad with cares and pains; 
Brotherless, sisterless, our way we wend 
To Death’s dark house from wiich we shall not rove ; 
And so we cease: yet one thing hath no end— 
There is no end to love. 


—All the Year Round. 


MISTRESS EARLDON; OR, THE BRACELET OF 
PEARL, 


A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
(Conclusion) 
CHAPTER 


CENTURY. 


c¥. 

At the fisst shot that followed the signal given by Philip 
Lassel, Captain Balastras felt at once that he was discovered. 
He grasped the han?! of Joan's biother, whom he had met 
near the willow, bade the youug woman herself a hasty 
good-bye, rnd, noting that all the issues wore guarded, be 
bade them look after their own safety. 

“Tt only remains to sell my Ffe dearly,” he said. “ Regain 
the house—you have yet the time to do so; and if we do not 
meet again, pray for me!” 

As Rovert said these words, he turned and plunged into 
the thickest part of the wood. =: 

Joan’s brother had wished to follow him, but he soon lost 
all trace of him in the obsevrity which surrounded the scene. 
Some soldiers saw the young man as he passed across an 
open space, and soon Joun also siw him reappear, beating a 
retreat, and firing from behind each tree. He had just reached 
the willow, and was turning round to fire a farewell shot 
before le forded the river, when a ball struck him on the 
head. He bounded up in the air, then fell into the stream. 

Joan rushed forward, but already the current had carried 
away her brother's body, and the dark waters glided noise- 
lessly on their sandy bed. The poor girl dashed into the 
river up to her waist, stretching her scared sight alone the 
rippling expanse which murmured gently amongst the reeds 
and the bushes, and, seeing nothing, began to cry. 

A soldier seized her by the arm. 

“What are you crying about like this, wench 2” he asked, 
dragging her back to the river bank. “ The man isdrowied ! 
Well, we tuave one fool the less in the world !” 

“It was my brother,” she sobbed forth, in reply. 

The soldicr dropped her arm, and struck his blunderbuss 
upon the carth with violence. 

“ Poor wench!” he exclaimed. “ May the devil fly away 
with this arm! Choke me outright if Usend off anouier bail 
for all that Ciomwell’s worth! You will curse me,” he add- 
ed, more softly. “And yet it is not my fault. Had I known, 
T would not have aimed so surely at him.” 

Joan raised her eyes, bathed in tears. * Curse you—no !” 
she said. “ You did your duty, as he did his. Let me pray 
for him.” 7 

The young woman knelt. 

Though accustomed to the rade life of camps, the soldiers 
drew back with religious fear, all silent, passed their blunde>- 
busses under ‘heir arms; others bowed their heads solemnly. 
But presently the sergeant gave the word of command, and 
the men moved away slowly. 

As they reached x clump of trees, the soldier who had be- 
fore spoken saw Joan still on her knees 
and in grief. 

The man passed his hand over his eyes. 

“T would rather,” he said, “hrve had a deep sword- 
wound myself than the look yonder poor lass gave me 
she told me I had killed her brother.” 7 

The presence of Pamela in the pavilion at the time of 
Captain Balastras’s arrest had much surprised her husband 
He had _ his wife carried to her chamber, gave the privoner 
into the custody of an officer, and remained alone with Philip 
Lassel, of whom he brusquely demanded an explanation of 
what had happened when the noise of the firing had brought 
him back in all haste to the scene of tumult. 

Philip coldly narrated a fable, in which truth and falsehood 
were mingled with rare and wicked ability. 
his account, le had found Captain Balastras in 


, absorbed in prayer 


when 


| respecting her eagerness to eftect the escape of the Royalist. 


| started up, and with one bound, before Philip eould guess at 


Clever insinuations served to recall remembrance of the af- her purpose, she reached a little balcony which overhung the 
fection which had existed between the two young people | river, whose rapid and deep waters bathed silently the walls 


before the Colonel arrived in the neighborhood, the troth 
| they had plighted with one another, He did not, however, 
| believe that, in a mind so pure as that of Pamela, these 
| memories could become strong enough to stifle the voice of 
gratitude and honor, The speaker went on to hint that more 
than once already Captain Balastras had penctrated at night 
into the iouse of the Colonel, the passages and windings of 
which he was intimately acquainted with, 


brought suspicion, mistrust, and conviction to the Colonel's 
heart. Besides, did not appearances condemn Pamela? An 
incident carried certainty to his mind, already so deeply im- 
pressed. While he was struggling against the desperate 
grasp of Mistress Earldon, Robert had dropped a miniature 
which he wore on his heart, suspended on a ribbon, like a 
talisman. Philip had seen it; but leaving it on the ground, 
he had waited until the Colonel's eye should fall upon the 
trinket. A pale morning sun stealing through the window 


played upon the locket, which glistened brightly. The 
Colonel picked it up, and recognised his wife’s likeness. Lis 


confusion did not escape Philip’s eyes. However, without 
losing lis self-commaud, the Colonel tightly grasped his 
compniion’s hand, 

“ My mind is made up,” he said, in a tirm voice. “ I know 
What remains for me to do.” 

“ What?” 

“What every man of honor would do in my plice. Follow 
me !” 

Both men then quitted the pavilion, and directed their 
steps to that part of the building in which the Royalist lay 
contined. A few minutes after, a group, composed of the 
Colonel, Robert Balastras, and four officers, quickly moved 
towards the park. Philip, anxious to reach his purpose, 
had over-reached himself. Ile had calculated according to 
the instinets of a vindictive mind; but he had worked upon 
asoul which ever remained generous, even in anger. ‘The 
Colonel had abruptly set aside the political question, and 
seeing in his prisoner only a man who lhe believed had 
wounded his honor, he would not leave to any other hands, 
save his own, the task of avenging a personal enemy. 

With anice sense of loyalty, the officers whom the Colonel 
had chosen for his friends on this occasion, had waived all 
the laws of war to the honorable feelings of their superior, 
and liad assented to all propositions. 

This was not what Philip Lassel hoped for, A cout- 
martial and «a condemnation was what he wished for, But 
since his projects were overthrown, he tried at least to make 
the most of the new turn events were now taking. As he 
was in haste to put an end to this matter, his resolutions were 
quickly formed ; and leaving the Colonel on his way towards 
the park, he directed his steps to the apartment of Pamela. 

The tumult of the night had aroused all the domestics of 
the house, and they were gathered in the court-yard and in 
the kitehens, seeking for news and questioning the soldiers. 
In the Jate skirmish, many of ihe Roundhead soldiers had 
been wounded, others taken prisoners, and others killed. 
Every one pressed around the stretchers upon which the 
patrols had brought in their injuredcomrades, A very young 
servant-maid remained near Mistress Earldon. Philip found 
a pretext to send her away, and the little wench did not 
pause to reflect whether the gentieman’s pretext were good 
or bad. 

Pamela had searcely recovered from her long swoon, and 
was trying to collect her rather confused ideas, when her 
eyes tell on Puilip Lassel. She started like one who had 
trod on a viper. 

“ You here !” she cried. 
her, and rang it violently. 

Philip took an arm-chair and sat down, At this movement, 
so full of terrible coolness, Pamela shivered, and her teeth 
chattered with terror, 

* You ean ring as often and as loudly as you like ; there is 
no one to ans ver your summons,” said Philip. 

“ Heavens! what has happened ?” murmured she. 

“ Nothing; only that at this moment the Colonel is fight- 
ing a duel with Captain Balastras.” 

“A duel!” 

“ Merely a duel, Mistress Earldon; a duel which will ter- 
minate fatally in the death cf one of the adversaries. Now, 
they both handle the sword so well that no one can foretell 
which of them will fail.” 

Ile paused for a moment; then resumed, in a tranquil 
voice :—" Whatever happens, you are lost, If Captain Bal- 
jastras be killed, the Colonel will forsake you. You know 
| that, notwithstanding his goodness, he is inexorable when his 
honor is wounded.” 
| * But Lam innocent!” cried Pamela. 
whole truth, and he will believe me !” 

* He won't believe you after what has happened—he can- 
not do so. Your presence in the pavilion with Captain Bal- 
astras—your love in the past—the miniature which you your- 
sell had given him, and which the Colonel found in the 
pevilion where you so awkwardly fainted. All these proofs, 
together witli my explanations, have not failed to convince a 
mind alrealy put on its guard! Now,” continued Philip, 
“let us admit that the Colonel dies, I remain alone here ; do 
yon think the victory of Captain Balastras will save him, or 
do you suppose that Iam the man likely to ward off from his 
| head the consequences of the laws of war? I have promised 
| it, Mistress Earldon; you would not hear me; [have avenged 
}myselr! Will you listen to me now ?” 

“ Never !” cried Pamela. 

“Yet it is the only course for you to pursue. You know 
how I have supplicated and begged you; you know how this 
love, which has entered into my blood, has braved everything, 
even your hatred! I have trodden down obstacles, and 
crushed them. Do you think that I will draw back when I 
am alone near you, and the master here? Well, Pamela, say 

| the word, and all my life belongs to you; this heart, of which 
}you know the indomitable energy, is yours; my fortune, 1 
Jay it at your feet! Speak one word, and I will carry you 
| hence, far from this place. What more would be required to 
} reach happiness ? 
| and all these shall be 
| “Follow you! 1? 

“Pamela! In pity to yourself!’ returned Philip, in a 
menacing voice, 

/ “Follow you!” repeated she, indignantly. “ Why, I would 
| rather die !” 
“Tt must be, though!” Philip answered, coldly. “ We are 





And she seized a silver bell near 








“JT wall tell him the 





yours ig 


According to! alone, and I have entreated long enough to have the right to 
: ) the pavilion | command !” 
with Mistress Earldon, when he himself had been attracted | 


He had risen. There was on his countenance such an ex- 


to the place by the first sound of firearms; but, far from ac-| pression of inexorable resolution that Pamela felt she was 
cusing Pamela directly, he gave 4 dozen false explanations | lost. Too proud to stoop to entreaties or dissimulation, she 


v9). ¢ * y ra * ° | 
This recital, of which every word was studied, in turn 


of that wing of the mansion. 

| “Come and take me, then!” cried she, her eyes full of 

courage. 

’ Philip instinctively stretched out his arm, as if to stop 

| her. 

| “ Pamela!” he exclaimed, 

| “Another step, and you will have to seek me in the 

| river !” 

The man drew back. For an instant both looked at each 

other, She, calm and resigned; he, gloomy and hesitating. 

| “Come!” said he; “ it is time to cease this comedy!” And 

jso saying, he advaneed towards the window; at which, 

| Pamela glanced upwards, and quickly disappeared, 

| Philip uttered a cry, and leant over the abyss. The sheet 

}of deep water had opened, and at the place wherein she had 

| plunged, a circle of white bubbles quivered for afew seconds, 

jand then becamic calm and glossy as before, ' 
CHAPTER Y. 

While these events were passing under the roof of Hurst 
| Court, one has not forgotten that Robert Balastras, liberated 
| by the Colonel, is now in the park with that gentleman, 

As they arrived near the willow where Joan’s brother had 

been struck down by a ball from the encmy ; the sister, 
who had remained by the river side in mute despair, 
jinechanically raised her head at the sound of footsteps on 
the gravel. Morning had just dawned. The vague glance 
lof Joan rested for a while without understanding on the 
group of men who were rapidly wending their way through 
the copse; but at last she recognised first’ Captain Balas- 
tras, and then the husband of her iistress. Some instine- 
tive feeling of dread made her start up and run after 
them; but while an unconquerable curiosity urged her to 
keep close upon their heels, an indefinable fear caused her to 
keep herself hidden under the shade of the thick bushes. 

Presently, the men paused by the river side, where there 
Was an open green space. The Colonel threw his cloak upon 
the yround, and drew forth his sword, 

Joan had crouched behind some bushes. 

“There is ho explanation needed | ctween you and me,” 
said the Colonel to Captain Balastras. “ One of these gentle- 
men,” pointing to his triends, * will g ve you hissword. We 
are going to fight, and one of us must be lett on the ground. 
Are you satisfied with our witnesses ?” 

Robert bowed his head, ussentingly. 

“Good; then we have only to take our places,” added 
Mathew Earldon. 

Captain Balastras listened in silence. The thought of a 
duel hind oceurred to him when the Colonel opened the doors 
of his prison and set him at liberty ; but he hud set that idea 
aside, reflecting that he was a prisoner of war, The words 
he had just heard allowed him to have no further doubt on 
the subject; but he in vain sought for a cause for this un- 
friendly meeting. 

One of the oflicers unsheathed his gicaming weapon, and 
handed it to the Royalist. As he took it, Robert asked if be 








might be favored with some sort of an ¢xplanation. 

The Colonel interrupted hin’ 

“The motive which brings us here is of a nature grave 
enough to demand the lite of one of us, These genilemen 
put their trust in my word, You, Captain Balastras, know 
better than any one else whether blood is or is not required 
to wash out the outrage that has been dealt me; therefore, 
ofler no useless words. But in’ bringing you here, L have no 
wish that your life, should you prové the victor, should be 
exposed to the law, when this last act of yours would render 
your condemuation inevitable. As soon as all is at an end 
between us, you will fly. ‘These gentlemen have sworn to be 
silent. You will depart without seeking to speak to any- 
one. 

Captain Balastras comprehended, by the tone in which he 
had delivered himself, that the Colonel's resolution was 
inevitably fixed. He no longer doubted that this unforeseen 
mecting had been brought about by some ivfernal scheming 
on the part of Philip Lassel. But to convince the Colonel 





Independence, wealth, love; follow me, | 


of his error was impossible, and refusing to fight was equally 
so. Ile gave the pledge required, and then stood on guard, 
But as it was repugnent to his feelings to shed the blood 
of a man whom he knew to he good and generous, le only 
sought to ward off the blows dealt him.  Ilis ability as a 
swordsman rendered this task easy to him, and more particu- 
arly so as his opponent was blinded with passion. 
From the spot where Joan had concealed herself, she could 
watch all the incidents of this encounter; but she was not 
near cnough to the characters to hear what they were talking 


about. Terror-stricken, she fastened her eyes upon the two 
gleaming blades—gleaming like a couple of luminous 


serpents. More than once the Colonel, in cager and rash 
inpatience, oflerecd his breast to the steel of the Royalist. 
But tired at las of a struggle which prolonged itself without 
result, Robert took advantage of an ill-directed thrust to dis- 
arm his adversary. 

Colonel Earldon recovered possession of his sword before 
the seconds had time to interfere, and resumed the fight. 

A moment after, the sword was again wrested out of his 
grip, and the point of Robert's steel grazed the other's shirt. 

The Colonel picked up the weapon which had twice been 
torn out of his hand. for one short moment he remained 
immovable, clutching the handle of his sword ; then he flung 
that sword upon the ground, and, turning to Robert, said :— 
“You have vanquished me. In your cruel generosity, you 
have spared a life which is hateful to me now. The fight is 
over, thovgh we both live. Go, Robert Balastras, you are 
free; only remember the word you pledged me.” 

Robert moved away. 

Joan now Jett her place of concealment, and sped towards 
i the house, in order to inform Mistress Karldon of what had 
occurred. As she neared the house, she saw the light figure 
of Pamela pass suddenly as an arrow through the framework 
of a window, and plunge into the stream beneath. 

Joan rushed to the river side. As she stood, with scared 
looks, questioning the glassy surface of the water, she saw 
Philip Lassel, hastening, pale and wild, towards the spot. 
The expression of his face told the young Woman everything. 
She uttered a cry, and followed the flow of the erystal 
current. 

Ata short distance before her she saw a white floating mass 
being borne along on the surface of the rippling flood. 
Hearing the cries of the woman, two millers came out of 
their mill, and, jumping into a boat, rescued the drowning 
woman, and broug!t her to the shore. 

Every assistance was at hand; Pamela soon opened her 


eyes. Her first glance rested on Joan, into whose arms she 
instantly threw herself; but she again fell into insensibility 





on seeing Philip standing near her 
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Presently they prepared to carry her into an apartment in 
the mill. ‘As they raised her, the pearl bracelet she wore on 
her arm became unfastened, and rolled on the grass. Philip 


saw it, picked it up, and let it fall into the depths of one of | 


his pockets. } 

Joan at this moment signed to him to go away, and he 
obeyed her, all the while curious to Lear the result of the 
encounter between the master of Hurst Court and the 
Royalist. a 

‘olonel Earldon met him directly, and made him acquainted 
with it in a few words. A bitter disappointment stole into 
Philip Lassel’s heart when he learnt that Robert had again 
escaped out of his grasp. But he did not let the Colonel see 
any of this; and, in his turn, he related to him how Pamela 
had thrown herself out of a window into the river, out of 
which they had drawn her half dead. 

Iu alarm, the Colonel demanded the cause of the act. 

This was exactly what Philip wished, in order to render all 
chance of explanation between the Colonel and his wife 
impossible. 

“ How should I know ?” returned Lassel. “ Mistress Earl- 
don was some houis before she recovered from the swoon 
into which she had fallen on the arrest of Captain Balastras, 
in the pavilion. Her sorrow then betrayed itself in tears and 
sobs. She wished to rise, but fell back exhausted on her 
couch. When she learnt that the Royalist was going to fight 
you, she bounded up in an instant. ‘I shall not survive it, 
she said, and at ouce precipitated herself through the window.” 

The expression of the man’s countenance spoke plainly as 
words could have done the meaning he wished to convey to 
the cry of Pamela. 

The Colonel was credulous, and believed Philip's tale. 

“She can live now,” he said, with a smile of bitterness ; 
“heisfree!” . . 

The Colonel went into his study, wrote some letters, and 
an hour after, as if he were going out for a ride in the neigh- 
borhood, he mounted his horse and rode away. 

Towards the evening, wuen Pamela was able to collect her 
thoughts, she began to wonder at her husband’s prolonged 
absence. 

Joan weut to the house, and learned that the Colonel was 
still absent from home. A vague unessiness was beginning 
to stealinto her heart, when Philip met her, and gave her a 
letter addressed to her mistress. 

Joan ran to the mill. 

Pamela opened the letter, and read. The Colonel told his 
wife that, after what hac passed, it would be impossible that 
they could live near each other; so he had quitted for ever 
a spot which would always call to his mind the errors of her 
whom he had esteemed as much as he still loved, and he gave 
her back her liberty. “ When the day of repentance comes,” 
he said in conclusion, “ you will remember the man whom 
you have betrayed, and who would have bought your happi- 
ness at the price of his own blood. You will weep then, 
and your tears will be my only vengeance.” 

To this letter was attached a document, in which Pamela’s 
future was fully assured. 

Pamela did not lose a minute, and notwithstanding her 
weakened state, she at once repaired to her home. No one 
knew what had become of the Colonel. In her anguish of 
mind, she sent for Philip Lassel; the pirate’s son had in- 
formed her that the Colonel had gone to the neighboring 
town, where he purposed procuring a vebicle and post- 
horses. He did not intend to return to Hurst Court. 

Pamela passed her hand across her throbbing temples. 

“ You wished for enmity between us, and, lo! you have 
it!” continued Philip. 

“Ob, I shall see him again!” she cried ; “ and heaven, who 
= my innocence, will incline his ear to listen to me !” 

“Try! 

Pamela, being too weak to set oft immediately as she 
would have wished, wrote to her husband, and despatched a 
messenger after him. That letter was returned unopened. 
He was in London, she heard, to which place she wrote to 
him over and over again, but to none of her letters did she 
receive any reply. 

Meanwhile, Pamela received news of Robert Balastras. 
He had contrived, thanks to the devotion of his friends, to 
reach France, there to remain an exile from his native land 
he knew not how long; and he bade her an eternal 
farewell. 

Pamela found herself alone with Joan. All the ties which 
had attached her to the world were broken; a profound 
sadness filled her soul; and a longing for death often came 
to her mind. 

The presence of Philip Lasse! still imbittered her days. 
As she knew him to be capable of any sort of wrong-doing, 
she at length resolved to quit Hurst Court; the place was 
hateful and likewise dangerous to her. Her preparations 
were soon accomplished ; Joan helped her mistress, and soon 
both women disappeared, leaving no trace behind them. 

Philip Lassel’s wrath now knew no bounds. His victim 


was beyond his reach, probably had escaped from him for 
ever. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Two years had gngeet since Mistress Earldon had disap- 
peared with Joan. It was then about the middle of the 
month of December. In a small inn near Dover, two fisher- 
men, clad in coarse woolen garments, were drinking foaming 
ale. A large fire of wood burned in the immense chimney, 
the rain was falling fast without, and the sea was beatin 
upon the beach with loud and angry violence. The whee 
roared, and the waves of the ocean lifted their white crests. 
Ser. driven like a sea-gull, a Larque was seen tossing on the 

illows. 


_The elder of the two fishermen turned his eyes in the 
direction of the inn window. 


“ This weather is not fit to turn a d. in,” 
— Es og out in,” he observed. 
“ Not more so, Father Davia, I should say 
tain of yonder vessel, who appears to have left her to the 
mercy of both wind and tide. See, how she dances! She is 
making for the coast, instead of keeping out at sea, as you or 
I would do. She might reach the shore sooner than she 
thinks, su Seneying. — like to know who the skip- 
per is who is crazy enough to act as he is acting i 
a} — us 4 blows.” a es 

“ T should say it’s a smuggler’ ” said o! i 

mt y -: iggler’s craft,” said o'd David. 

“ We may probably catch some of her cargo in our nets to- 
morrow. But, tut! Smugglers are not fonder of foul 
weather than we are. Might it not be the boat of the Gene- 
ral who was seen esterda » Who was wishing to cross over 
to Calais, or else Father Gurnett’s craft, on which the two 
a women wanted to take a sail ?” 

e 


concluded speaking, a man i i 
with fal peaking, entered the inn, his coat 


, than the cap- 


Sceing the dress of one of Cromwell’s officers, the two 
fishermen rose respectfully. . 

“ Keep your seats, my good fellows,” said the new-comer, 
who was no other than the somewhile Colonel Earldon, now 
risen to the rank of general. “I had to seek shelter, and I 
am compelled to put off my proposed departure till to- 
morrow.” 

The General came near the fire, and, taking a measure, 
drank with the fishermen. On his manly and bronzed fea- 
tures sorrow had ploughed deep furrows. Onecould see that 
a constant thought had wrinkled that forehead and lined 
those temples. Round the eyelids there was a blueish cir- 
cle; and the cheeks, once bright with health, were now as 
colorless as ivory. ; 

“It seems, my friends,” he remarked to the men, with a 
sweet but sad smile, “that, more prudent than yonder 
schooner’s master, you prefer a stoup of good ale to the wa- 
ter of the sea.” 

Father David looked out of the window, and gravely shook 
his head. The wind still blew fresh. The rain had.ceased, 
and heavy, dark clouds, driven by the blast, chased each 
other across the gray sky. : 

“ My mate, here, your honor, believes that yonde: boat is 
that of a smuggler,” said the other fisherman, who was called 
Harry Jones. “But I rather imagine she carries the two 
strangers, the — her waiting-woman, who live a short 
distance hence. They are fond of taking a sail now and 
then.” 

“ Nonsense!” returned David. “ You talk like a boiled 
lobster. Do you think I'd rest here, with my arms crossed, 
if that good lady and her woman were tossing on the water ? 
Don’t listen to him, your honor; the skiff out there belongs 
to a smuggler, take my word for that. Why, they would be 
in danger, and in that case I could not sit here drinking the 
best ale that was ever brewed.” 

“ Neither could I, mate,” returned the other, fervently. 
“T'd risk my skin for that beautiful lady any day in the 
week ; and there's not a fisherman on the coast but what 
would do the same.” 

“ And who are these strangers?” asked Earldon, his cu- 
riosity piqued by the words of the men, uttered with such an 
air of sincerity. 

“ Ah, your honor, it’s quite a romance,” rejoined David. 
“ We know them well, but we do not know their names.” 

“ And no one about the place has thought to ask them,” 
said Harry Jones. “ When they came here, two B pene ago, 
towards the end of the autumn, they both looked sad as a 
pair of widows. As there has been much fighting of late 
in our country, people thought that may be their brothers or 
their husbands had been killed in one of the late battles, and 
so, out of respect for their sorrow, they were left unques- 
tioned.” 

“ Worthy folk!” exclaimed Earldon. 

“ They lodge in a poor cottage with the Widow Melrose, 
and they pay her a sum sufficient to keep her and her chil- 
dren far above want,” said David. “ Soon the poor of the 
neighborhood learnt to know them, and in every cot they 
were to be met consoling the sick and the unhappy. They 
don’t appear to be very rich, your honor, but what they give 
they seem to give with all their hearts; no one can tell the 
good they have done. Their presence here has been a real 
blessing to the whole village.” 

“ Yes, and we call them the good ladies of West Beach— 
that’s the name of the place where they live, your honor,” 
put in the other men. “So you can understand, your 
honor, that one would jump into the fire to serve them. But 
it’s pitiful to see them in their black dresses, and with their 
faces as white as the sea-foam; they could have no heurts 
who could cause grief to such gentle creatures.” 

“You have learned nothing of their story ?” asked Earl 
don. 

* Nothing at all, your honor,” answered David. “I fancy 
they have been untortunate. One day, when we were talk- 
ing of the lives which had been lost in battle, we noted that 
they looked at each other, and began to shed tears. Since 
then, nv one ever speaks of these things in their hearing, 
and we all believe that our suspicions ure correct.” 

“ One appears to be the mistress of the other, who always 
addresses her as madam,” said Harry Jones. “ But the name 
of the other, the little one—the one with dark black eyes— 
I know it—she is called Joan——” 

“ Joan !” cried Earidon, and he leant against the fireplace, 
shaking from head to foot. He turned his eyes towards the 
window. The tempest was raging with allits violence. The 
barque was tossing on the breast of high billows, one mo 
ment lifted aloft, in the next lost in a valley of foamy waters. 
The vessel was nearing the shore, running in closer and 
closer every succeeding moment. 

“ What ails his honor?’ whispered David into the ear of 
his mate. “ He’s turned as white as a dead man.” 

Suddenly, Earldon made towards the casement. 

“Good fellows,” he said, “ yonder craft is in the utmost 
peril! Hasten—hasten to the beach, and spare no endeavor 
to save those who are on board her. If gold be needed——” 

“Thank your honor,” interrupted David. “One don’t 
look for money to get us to do our duty.” 

Earldon took the man’s hand, and pressed it warmly. 

“ Go, then, my friends,” he rejoined, “ the good ladies of 
West Beach may perhaps be on board.” 

“ No,” answered Harry Jones, “ my eyes are good, and the 
vessel is near enough for me to see that there’s only a few 
sailors on her deck. But whether they are smugglers or 
honest men, I’m ready to save them; they are human be- 
ings, after all.” 

he two fishermen then hastened away. Earldon, stand- 
ing near the window, followed them with anxious eyes. 
What he had just heard had stirred in his soul bitter memo- 
ries which time could not eftace. 

As he buried his face in his hands, a woman entered, 
wra up in a cloak. 

“ No one here yet!” she said ; and she threw off her cloak, 
and tossed it on a chair. 

At the sound of her steps, Earldon turned round his 
head. 

“ Joan !” he exclaimed—* Joan !” 
Joan, recognising the speaker, sank upon the wet gar- 
ment she had just cast off. 

“The Colonel !” she broke forth. “ You—you here ?” 

“ And you, Joan—whiat brings you here? Are youalone? 
Has not Pamela accompanied you ? 
her ?” 

The young woman remained silent for a moment, her gaze 
riveted upon Pamela’s husband ; but presently she rose, her 
eyes brightening, her breathing quickened. 

“IT know not what brings you,” she cried; ‘* but it seems 
to me as if heaven had sent you. Listen to me, honorable 








sit, and let me beg you to give peace to a poor lady who has 
not merited all the sorrow you have conned her. You asked, 


Where have you left) 








what brought me here? Iam come to meet Captain Balas- 
tras.” 


‘*Captain Balastras?” repeated the other. : 

“Captain Balastras, who has written to my good mistress 
to announce that on the thirteenth of this month, at about 
the hour of mid-day, he would be here.” ; 

“Here, where your mistress, no doubt, has appointed to 
meet him?” ; 

“Here, where some danger probably awaits him. My 
mistress is as innocent to-day as when you accused and con- 
demned her. She has suflered now tor two long years— 
suffered unjustly. It is time this should come to an end.” 

Joan spoke with an energy with which her master had 
never heard her speak before. 

Disturbed already by the words of the fisherman, Earldon 
felt his heart soften at the young woman’s speech. 

“Innocent!” repeated he. “ Was she innocent, after I 
found her in the pavilion with Captain Balastras, the Roy- 
alist?” 

“ With Philip Lassel, the pirate’s son, you ought to say— 
who had terrified my mistress with his wicked threats— 
with the only guilty person amongst all on that fatal day, 
when my mistress lost her peace, and I my dearly-loved 
brother. You did not know that Philip Lassel loved your 
wife—if one can call love that infamous passion which allows 
no earthly obstacle to stand in its way.” 

- He—Philip ¥ 

“ And if my poor lady never told you, it was because she 
did not like to accuse a man who was nearly always on your 
hearth, and whom you called your friend. Did she not also 
dread that there would be bloodshed between you, had you 
learned the truth? You never opened one of her letters, in 
which she justified herself, without, however, accusing any 
one! And since your separation, where has she lived—you 
know ?” 

“ T know, I know!” answered Earldon. 

“Ah, you do not know the woman you have cursed and 
despised! But her actions will speak for her louder than my 
voice. She will be here presently, to meet Captain Balas- 
tras; she does not know you are here. Well, hide yourself 
in the next room, behind that door. You will then see them, 
you will hear them both. Then, perhaps, you will believe 
me 


“ Hide myself! It is almost being a spy.” 

“No, master, no; it is to hear a justitication two years de- 
layed. Would you seek always to condemn her ?” 

hile the woman was still speaking, they saw Pamela ape 
proach in company with the two fishermen. They were 
directing their steps towards the inn. 

Joan now took the General’s arm,and pushed him towards 
a low-ceiled room, which was used as a sort of cellar. “ Go!” 
she said. “Must not the hour of truth strike for every 
one ? 

Mathew Earldon yielded to this voice, and disappeared. 

At this moment the door of the inn opened, and David 
and his mate entered, bearing in their arms Robert Balastras, 
whose drenched garments plainly told how he had reached 
the shore. Pamela followed the three men. 

“My presentiment did not deceive me,” she said to Joan. 
“ An inward voice told me he was on board that storm-tossed 
vessel. Without the help of these brave men, he would have 
perished!” And the poor lady seized the rough hands of the 
fishermen. 

“Oh, do not thank us, my lady,” cried David. “We are 
paid enough in having been able to please you. When saw 
you running on the beach, so pear the water that it wetted 
your gown, swamp me this minute, madam, if I would not 
have given my life rather than not have saved that young 
map ! - 

“Come along, mate,” interrupted the other man, pushing 
his companion before him. “ We may find further work to 
do yonder.” And as he passed through the doorway, he 
added, in a whisper in the ear of David, “ Let us leave them 
by themselves; don’t you see the young man is either her 
brotber or her husband? I understood this directly, I did.” 

David opened wide bis eyes, looked with wonder at the 
other, and pursed up his lips with a knowing air. 

Joan was standing by a bench on which they had laid the 
half-conscious form of Captain Balastras, whose first move- 
ment, when he recovered, was to take the hands of both 
women, and press them on his heart. Pamela did not seek 
to conceal the tears of joy which trickled down her cheeks, 
and Joan’s eyes sparkled with a grateful delight. 

“ Robert,” at last said Pamela, “ why did you come ?” 

“ You ask me—you ?” returned he, in astonishment. 

“ Are you not aware that your life isstiilin danger? And 
ought you to expose yourself to an almost certain death in 
order to see me ?” 

“Could I hesitate when you yourself called me?’ an- 
swered Robert, with an expression of great surprise. 

“T—I called you?” 

“Yes. Have you not been ill? Did you not feel near 
dying, and get Joan to write to me to tell me to meet you 
here at this inn ?” 

: No, I have not been ill, neither has Joan written to 


“Who, then, sent me this letter?” exclaimed he. “ See,” 
he added, drawing from his breast a paper wet with sea- 
water; “I received this two days ago. This morning [ left. 
Dead or alive, I was determined to obey your summons, to 
be here, if possible, on the thirteenth; and it was only by 
giving a smuggler a handful of gold, that I succeeded in get- 
ting him to face the threatening storm, and cross the 
Channel.” 

“ There is some treachery at work,” observed Joan 

“T was in Calais when aman came to me. ‘I am from 
England,’ said he; ‘ and this is what I have been charged to 
deliver to you.” And he drew out of his pocket a box. 
that box there was this note :— lam dying, Robert, exhausted 
by along illness: I wish, before rendering up my soul to 
heaven, to see you once again. Come. Joan writes for me, 
as I have no longer the strength to hold a pen. Hasten, then, 
if you wish to see living one whohas always loved you!’ 
And, in order that I should not doubt the truth of that letter, 
there was also in that box—do you know what, Pamela ?—~ 
the bracelet of pearl, which I gave you when you werea 
young girl; and which you still were wearing that day when 
I went to ask of you shelter and protection at Hurst Court !” 

“That bracelet !—why I lost it long ago, one day when I 
was nearly dead; when I had rashly thrown myself into the 
river in order to escape the insults of Philip Lassel !” 

At these words, Joan perceived the door of the inner room 
stir with a tremulous motion. She rose. 

“You hear her?” she whispered, passing near the door. 

“T understand it all,” said Pamela, with emotion, her eyes 
riveted on the pearl bracelet. “The same hatred pursues us 
both. Philip has traced me, though I thought I had suc- 
ceeded in hiding myself from him. Yesterday, a man, no 
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doubt the same you saw in Calais, came to me, and gave me | 
this note.” 

“It is the same I gave to him,” rejoined Robert, examining | 
the paper which Pamela presented. | 

“You said you would cross over to-day ?” | 

“ Yes, and fon come.” } 

“And you are lost! Ah, when Philip Lassel used my | 
name, he knew well what he was about. You have been 
deceived, Robert, for I did not send for you. Fly, then!— | 
fly back at once to that land which you ought not to have | 
quitted !” 

“So you advise me to fly again?” 

“ What do you intend to do?” exclaimed she. 

“Remain,” 

“ You wish to die, then ?” 

“Listen Pamela. I am weary of an existence without rest 
and without hope. To die here, or to die over yonder, what 
matters? For the last two years I have lived with my eyes 
and heart turned towards England, where you are. I have 
reached it now, and will not leave it again—will not leave it 
alone, either !” 

“ Robert !” 

“Ah, I know what you are about to say—you will remain 
inflexible to the end. Your husband has abandoned you; 
you are alone. Fly with me!—come! We will hide our 
retreat from the whole world. Wheresvever you like, I shall 
go. Pamela, come!” 

“T shall remain, Robert; your love robs you of reason. 
My husband has abandoned me, say you? Well, L accept his 
desertion as a punishment for a remembrance which duty 
ought to have banished from my heart. I shall wait.” 

“Do you hear?” said Joan, once more, at the door of the 
other room. 

“Then I remain here also!” Robert murmured. 
no longer a country, my name is proscribed. 
hope, and that you have snatched from me! 
shall wait. Philip may come !” 

“Robert!” Pamela cried; “For pity’s sake, go!” and, 
standing in a suppliant attitude, she wrung her hands. 

“With you, [ go; without you, I stay!” said he. 

“Some one is coming!” spoke Joan, abruptly, and turning 
towards Robert Balastras ; “ hasten away !” 

Pamela started up. A man was approaching towards the 
inn: the sight of him almosi froze the blood in her veins. 

“Go!” she cried, in a voice broken by terror. “ Go, with- 
out delay! If you have still time to do so, make your way 
towards the cottage of Harry Jones. Joan will guide you 
thither; but, for the love of heaven, do not leave here until 
you have seen me again.” 

Joan dragged Robert Balastras through a back door, and 
the man whom Pamela had seen entered suddenly. It was 
Philip Lassel. 

Mistress Earldon supported her trembling form against a 
table. She heard the footsteps of Robert and Joan on the 
gravel outside. Her heart beat heavily in her breast; she 
was livid. 

Philip was, as usual, calm, cold, and sarcastic. He bowed 
to her with courtesy and grace. “ Did I not know it already, 
madam,” he said,“ your confused looks would tell me that 
Captain Balastras is here.” 

Pamela raised on the speaker eyes full of fire. ‘“ So, I had 
not deceived myself!” she exclaimed ; “ it is you again !” 

“Ttis always I. But do not lose your temper, for your 
doing so will do no good, my mistress. You had taken your 
precautions well when you left Hurst Court. Whilst I was 
having you searched for, you were concealed scarcely a mile 
away, at a poor farm-house, in which none would have sus- 
pected you had taken shelter, and you left it a month later, 
when people had begun to forget you. But you know how 
all-powerful gold is, and I was lavish with that gold; and, 
after two years of vain endeavors, at last I have found you 
again. You certainly have given me enough of trouble; but 
I hope now to be rewarded for all my toil. You had taken 
refuge on the coast here, no doubt, to be closer to Calais, 
where our gallant Captain lived. Thank me, then, for having 
wished to re-unite you. Now, listen well to me. Robert 
Balastras is proscribed, and his life will pay the forfeit should 
any of Cromwell’s soldiers cross his path. One way onl 
remains to you to save him. There is, behind the east clifl, a 
carriage, belonging to me; the coachman is on the box. In 
my pocket I have apassport; all is right. Look! I have told 
you before that gold can do all things. This passport is for 
Captain Balastras, who, under an assumed name, will be able 
to quit England when he likes. I will go to the east cliff, 
and wait an hour there for you. If you come, this passport 
will be placed in the Captain’s hands, and he is saved; if )ou 
remain, in an hour I shall make his arrival here known, and 
you know what awaits him. Choose !” 


Mistress Earldon did not move. From the death-like pallor 
of her features, the immobility of her form, one might have 
thought that life had left her, had not a nervous tremor 
moved her fingers and her lips. Her drooping figure, her 
white visage, expressed such deep despair, that a feeling of 
pity stole into the breast of Philip Lassel. At sight of the 
pain he had caused, a troubled thought contracted his brows ; 
his eyes filled with moisture. He approached her. 

Pamela shuddered, and drew back with a gesture of con- 
tempt and horror. 

Philip drew himself up like a wounded tiger. “Ah! you 
have recalled to me my desire of revenge, which I was about 
to forget!” he cried, throwing upon his victim a malicious 
lock. “ To stifle a pity in that heart, in which I thought all 
pity dead, you had but totreat me to one of your old scornful 
looks—one of those looks which have worn out my patience. 
linspire only hatred and fear; I am the pirate’s son; and 
you make me remember that detestable fact. And I shall 
remember it,in such a way that you will never forget it. 
They crushed my childhood and withered my youth with that 
name; they trampled contemptuously on all my noble 
instincts; and they loaded me with humiliations, and over- 
whelmed me with insults—and for all this I am not to avenge 
myself. And it was when I was about to forgive, perhaps, 
that your gesture recalled to me what Iam, and what you 
are. You have willed it—you will be the victim sacrificed to 
my vengeance! You are beautiful, you are young; all hands 
of friendship have been extended to you, all smiles have 
greeted you. Well, from that pedestal of honor, wealth, and 
virtue on which you were placed—and which I have 
destroyed already—you will have to descend to me. In 
your turn, you will entreat from me mercy and pity. You 
know my conditions! Once again, madam—choose !” 

At this juncture, the back door of the inn was flung wide, 
and Captain Balastras rushed intotheroom. Pamela uttered 
a sharp cry, and fell at the feet of the proscribed man. 

“Coward! coward!” exclaimed Robert; and seizing an 
axe lying near, he was rushing on Philip, when Mathew 
Earldon broke from his place of concealment. 

The axe dropped out of the Royalist’s hands. 


“T have 
I had but one 
Like you, I 





At asign from the General's hand, soldiers now enteted 
the house, and arrested Robert. 

Pamela was stretched on the floor, without motion. 
was kneeling by her side, in tears. 

“You know me,” said the General to the sergeant. “T 
rive this man into your charge. You will answer for him.” 

hen, turning to Robert, he added, “ Not a word, sir; all this 
concerns me. Before an hour is gone by, you will learn my 
decision.” 

Earldon had spoken in authoritative tones; he was calm, 
but his calmness was more to be feared than his outbursts of 
anger. 

The General laid his hand on Philip’s shoulder, and both 
left the inn together. The door closed behind them, and 
Robert, with Joan kueeling by the prostrate body of Pamela, 
remained in anxious expectation. 

Earldon had heard everyth nz from his hiding-place. When 
he saw Robert move away and Philip Lassel enter, he had 
hurriedly pencilled a few hasty lines, which he handed 
through the window toa stable-boy, who promised to lose no 
time in delivering it to the sergeant of the troop of soldiers 
quartered near at hand. The sergeant was instructed to sur- 
round the hamlet and the inn. At the sight of soldiers, Ro- 
bert, fearing to venture further, retraced his steps. 

This was exactly what Mathew Earldon wished. By mak- 
ing sure, in case of need, of the person of Robert Balastras, 
the General was at liberty to dispose of him as he pleased, 
which he might not have been able to do had the Royalist 
been betrayed into the hands of the law by Philip Lassel. 

Philip did not know whether the General knew all the 
truth, whether he had overheard the scene between Pamela 
and himself. The arrest of Captain Balastras, of which he 
could not understand the secret motive, kept his mind in 
suspense. He was preparing to be bold, when a word from 
Earldon checked the lie on his lips. 

“ Spare yourself all needless words,” said Mathew Earldon. 
“T know all. The first men we meet shail be our seconds. 
I am willing to do you the honor of fighting with you. Fol- 
low me.” 

Both men bent their steps in the direction of the coast. 
| was sinking fast. 

Two coastguards were smoking their pipes in the hollow 
of arock. Mathew Earldon signalled them with his hand; 
they rose; a few words spoken in a low voice informed them 
what was wanted of them; they lifted their hands to their 
caps, and followed in silence. 

resently all four paused in a solitary creek ; the moist 
sand left no impression of the foot; a belt of rocks surrounded 
them, and prevented all surprise. 

Mathew Earldon removed his upper garment, and Philip 
mutely imitated his example, and a moment after the two 
adversaries, each armed with a sword belonging to the coast- 
guards, crossed blades. 

Not a muscle of Earldon’s face had moved. In spite of his 
courage, Philip shivered; you could plainly perceive that 
pri e alone sustaine@ him—in his soul he was afraid. 

Earldon fought as a man willing to die, yet wishing to kill. 
Philip, notwithstanding his confusion, defended himself with 
an ability which would have prolonged the contest if he had 
had to contend against one anxious to preserve his life ; but 
Pamela’s husband, desirous of ending the fight, feigning to 
lift his weapon, left himself unguarded, and Philip’s steel 
struck his breast; but at the same time the sword of the 
General was plunged to the hilt in the body of the pirate’s 
son ! 

+ Lassel dropped his sword, and fell heavily on the 
sand. 

The coastguard-men stooped over his body to raise it. 

“Tu is useless,” said Earldon, coldly; “ he is dead!” And 
— his neckcloth into strips, he began to staunch his own 
wound. 

With an energy which was more the result of his iron will 
than the strength of his body he made his way back towards 
the little inn. The coastguard-men were deceived by his 
composedness of manner. They followed him, imagining 
that the wound he had received was not an important one. 
They could not understand that this duel was also a 
suicide. 

Mathew Earldon opened the door of the inn. Pamela, who 
hed recovered her consciousness, and to whom Joan had re- 
lated all that had passed, rushed towards him. 

But she drew back on seeing the General’s hands all 
stained with blood! 

Earldon was paler than a shroud; his strength was fail- 
ing him; he sat down. 

“ You are wounded!” exclaimed the wife. 

“T have killed Philip Lassel,’ he answered, grimly. “It 
hee me he had most wronged, and it was for me to punish 

im.” 

“But you—you!” cried she, looking with horror at the 
blood-stained mantle of her husband. 

“Tt is nothing,” he replied. “J understand wounds suffi- 
ciently to know that there is no need to examine mine. 
Listen to me, Pamela,” he continued, taking her hand ten- 
derly, “I wronged you deeply, and I punished you, believing 
you guilty. A wretch calumniatod you, and I was weak 
enough to put credit in his words. Can you ever forgive 
me ?” 

Pamela sobbed bitterly. 

“Let us hope that the future may repair the evils of the 
past,” she said. 

“Captain Balastras, draw near,” said Earldon, addressing 
Robert, who was present under the guard of soldiers. 

The voice of the wounded man was becoming hoarse. “ If 
Philip Lassel had survived,” he said, “or if I had been left 
on the ground, this sergeant had orders to release you. Fa- 
ther David and Harry Jones would have facilitated your 
escape back to Calais. You are now free, and may act as you 
please. I did you an injury, likewise. I will repair it with a 
word. Pamela will soon be alone; she will require a pro- 
tector who esteems and loves her. I confide her to you.’ 

Robert pressed the speaker’s hand in silence. 
tears were coursing each other down his checks. 

Pamela overwhelmed with emotion, regarded both her 
husband and her lover. Already the eyes of Earldon were 
growing dim: livid shadows quivered over lis face. 

Pamela felt her hand conducted by her husband, and placed 
in that of Robert Balastras. 

“Great heavens! what are you doing ?” she exclaimed. 

“Tam dying,” answered Mathew Earldon. 

His head dropped as he spoke on the shoulder of his wife. 
“a last light fled from his eyes—his heart had ceased to 

at. 


Joan 


Two large 


Joan was crouching in a corner, her head hidden in her 
apron. 


At the last words of her master, she had uttered a sharp 
cry, and fallen on her knees. 
* . * * 











Fifteen months after this, Captain Balastras was a man no 
onger proscribed, and Pamela was Mistress Balastras. 

On the day of Pamela’s marriage Joan disappeared. Mis- 
tress Balastras found a letter on her dressing-table, addressed 
to herself. The sheet contained the following brief words :— 


“ You are happy, my dear mistress. Your foster-sister has 
no longer any consolation to offer you. I leave you that I 
may dedicate to those who suffer the remainder of my life. 
My last thought will be of you, whom I bless for the kindness 
and affection which you have always shown me. Adieu.” 

Mistress Balastras wiped away her tears, but she never 
spoke of this letter to her husband. She ever afterwards 


wore the bracelet of pearl restored to her by Robert Bal- 
astras.— Bow Bells. 


SPLODGE'S “ BEN.” 
BY MARIAN NORTHCOT?. 


A night to be remembered in the neighborhood of the 
Theatre Royal Bye-street: an occasion when all the metro- 
politan artistes of celebrity (vide announcements) were to 
cross the water and take part in the performances. In short, 
the night of Splodge’s benefit. 

This was huw itcame about. An enterprising builder, 
having some leisure time, and a posse of workmen whom it 
was desirable to keep employed, thought he might as well 
make use of a small piece of. waste ground he had latel 
purchased, by constructing thereon a theatre. The 
was in the suburbs, and scarcely adapted for the success of 
any drametic speculation; but the builder knew that, how- 
ever unpromising the district, somebcdy would very quickly 
be found willing to take the establishment on lease, and, after 
spending a fortune, retire heartsick, to make room for 
another aspirant to theatrical management. The builder 
was wise in his generation. He got some business-people to 
“ work” the thing, and was fortunate enough to obtain for 
his inaugural performance a drama which drew crowded 
audiences for over a hundred nights. Ere the commence- 
ment of another season, there were half-a-dozen applications 
for the house. The one accepted was that of George Mount- 
joy, Esquire, an amateur actor, who, on the strength of 
obtaining the encomiums of certain injudicious friends, 
thought himself the best Romeo, Claude, Charles Surface, 
and Orlando, of the day. The Bye-street Theatre being 
situated near the residences of the said injudicious friends, 
Mr. Mountjoy felt he ought to seize the opportunity afforded 
of bringing his remarkable talents more conspicuously before 
the public. The usual results followed: empty benches and 
ridicule ; finally, no treasury. No need to suspend the free- 
list there: “ paper” without end was in circulation. From 
tragedy and high-class comedy, the theatre descended to 
ste a Ms and burlesque. Still the same ill-fortune. A 
blight seemed to have fallen upon the place; the decorations 
were becoming tarnished, the draperies were fading, and 
about the pit there was an odor of mouldiness most depress- 
ing. 

y om those connected with this management was Wil- 
liam Splodge, a hard-working, willing old creature, who, 
during his forty years spent upon the stage, had been every- 
thing, from manager downwards. There was no more useful 
fellow in the profession, and no man better known in the 
district bounded by Long-acre on the north, Russell-street on 
the south, Drury-lane on the east, and Covent-garden on the 
west. He could satisfactorily fill any position before or 
behind the curtain, and was at home in either tragedy or 
farce. A good many of Splodge’s associates blamed him for 
accepting an engagement at such an out-of-the-way esta- 
blishment ; but at the time he was doing nothing, and having 
previously “ coached” Mountjoy in some of his impersona- 
tions, and been well remunerated, he felt he could hardly 
refuse to assist in the new enterprise. Splodge saw the 
direction the theatre was taking, but he was too much of a 
man to desert the sinking ship. Mountjoy, prior to the cares 
of management, had been a good friend to kim and his only 
daughter, and it was his duty, he considered, to remain as 
long as he could be of any service. 

It was in the terms of his engagement that Splodge was to 
have a “ ticket-night ;” and the “ general utility,” selecting a 
Monday iv February, busied himself about the arrangements 
with such success, that when he put forth his bill the whole 
neighborhood was in amazement. Othello, with an eminent 
tragedian from the West-end as the Moor, and the irrepressi 
ble Mountjoy as Iago, his first appearance in that character ; 
incidentals, in which a variety of popular vocalists were 
announced to take part, including the latest star, O’Dufler, 
who was to give his “inimitable sketches of Irish life and 
manners ;” and last but not least, “ Morton’s celebrated 
comedy, the School of Reform,” in which Mr. Diogenes Brown 
was to sustain the part of Tyke, and Splodge himself was to 
appear as the old man who recognises in the returned horse- 
stealer his son. A splendid programme certainly, but what 
attracted most attention was its final portion. Diogenes 
Brown was a colonial performer, who in eccentric comedy 
had lately taken the town by storm. He had as yet never 
appeared at any other theatre in Great Britain but that in 
which he made his debut, and his promising to appear at 
Splodge’s “ ben” was therefore an event to be made much of, 
Tickets only were profitable to the beneficiaire ; and so large 
a number had been disposed of that Splodge’s heart was as 
merry as if the whole season had been characterised by suc- 
cess, and full salaries had accompanied it to a close. 

“Tt ain’t so much the money I’m thinking of,” he said to 
his daughter, as, from the window of his humble lodging, he 
looked anxiously ai some dark clouds gathered above. “ It the 
tickets ain’t used, I shall get the price of ’em; and it’s very 
gratifying, dear, on such an occasion a3 this, to see how one’s 
friends rally round; but J shouldn’t like heavy rain to pre- 
vent their coming. I wish you could be there, Em.” 

He turned from the window, and came to his daughter’s 
side. Although she sat quite close to the cheery fire, and 
wore a thick woollen jacket over her shoulders and chest, a 
cold tremor seemed occasionally to thrill through her,. She 
did not rise as her father approached, for she was a cripple. 

A bright happy face had Emma Splodge, despite the dark 
lines beneath her strangely-brilliant black eyes. Her beauty 
was of a kind that seems not to belong to this world; it was 
too ethereal. The disease from which she was suffering, 
instead of depriving her of her good looks, day by day added 
lustre to her eye, and bloom to her cheek. An expression of 
patient resignation and of calm content was the principal 
characteristic of a countenance that simultaneously aroused 
admiration and pity. She was a pure-hearted, self-sacrificing 
creature, and had presided over her father’s home long ere 
her mother died. Her lameness was of comparatively recent 
date: three years ago she belonged to the ballet of a West- 
end theatre ; but one fatal night a yoy | stage-carpenter 
failed to properly close a trap, and Emma Splodge returned 





home with a broken leg. From that time she had been @ 
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cripple, and the sufferings she then endured developed the| man had walked up to the box-office just as the performance | 
seeds of the malady which had made her father wifeless. | commenced, and had purchased a private-box ticket, wud 
By the doctor’s orders, she did not now leave the house after | was occupyiny it alone. No little curiosity was exciied be | 
dark ; but she never repined cr grew moody, for every night, | hind the curtain, by the fact that the box book-keeper hal | 
when the performance was over, Splodge came straight to| said that the mysterious gentleman appeared more like a 
her side, and rehearsed all its main features. . fellow “ pro” than anything else. 

A sympathising friend had given Em acanary, which had! Of course the stranger was very much observed, and in- 
grown to know the hand that daily fed it, and chirrzped and | qeed “ played to” by some of the company; but when the | 
tapped its little wings against the bars of its cage with such | vreat West-end actor declared, that having appeared in uearl, 
vehemence when she drew near, that the crippled girl did | every theatre in the United Kingdom, and having a remarka- | 
not feel herself quite so lonely as before. The bird could | pje recollection of faces, he yet tailed to recognise the ot ject | 





not be said to make the slightest approach towards singing, | of general attention, the matter was settled. Othello was at \ 


it merely chirruped, and was probably some cast-off pur-| an end; the West-end tragedian had bellowed himself hoarse ; 
chased of a fancier for a mere trifle; but poor Em loved it) and that deluded creature Mountjoy was congratulating him- | 
as much as though it had been the finest songster in Europe. | geif upon having achieved another triumph us Iago; the in- | 
Whenever the weak imprisoned thing twittered, she thought | eidentals were rapidly gone through; the great O’Dutler, | 
it was calling her, and would go to its cage a score of times) with his delineations of Lrish life and character, had twirled 
a day to see that it did not require seed or water. | his shillelah until his wrists ached, and had bounced himself 
Em also loved flowers, and devoted a few moments ach | into an encore ; and now the curtain was down preparatory | 
morning to tending some sooty sprigs of geranium, a strag-|to the commencement of the School of Reform. Great and 
gling bush of “boy’s-love,” a couple of stunted fuchsias, and | yrowing excitement before thecurtain, but blank and anxious | 
a little pot of mignonette. Besides the bird and the sickly | faces behind. ‘The musicians have performed the operatic | 
plants, there were the two rooms rented by her father to be | selection set down for tic, and receiving no sign from the 
kept clean and neat; then, too, Em contributed her mite to- | wing have gone on wil! «set of waltzes. Sundry signs of | 
wards the expenses of the establishment, by making dresses | impatience manifest thei:selves in the cheaper parts of the | 
and other articles of attire. The theatre provided her with | jouse, whilst the more sc! ct folk in the dress circle consult 
plenty of work; so when Splodge brought home his daugh- | watches, and peevishly complain of the lengthy “ wait,” aud 
ter’s earnings with his own, and poured them into her lap, | then come cries ef “ Splodge !” “ Splodge !” © Why don’t you | 
the simple-hearted creatures experienced « delightful sense | vo on?’ and divers ear-piercing whistles from ‘the galicry 
of independence that is undreamt of and comes not to those | folk, Yet another short space; the minutes seeming as 
who cat the bread obtained by other means than honest) jours to the impatient audience, and then a movement of 
labor. : P the curtain. 
Splodge’s marriage had been productive of another child— The orchestra pause, and the shouts grow louder, as that 
a boy, born eight years before’ Emma. He had been the | eternal Mountjoy nervously emerges from the wing. Ile mo- 
father’s hope; but as years rolled on, the old man saw his | tions with bis hand for silence, and after a while his voice is 
fond anticipations doomed to disappointment. Dick was a} jeard, He deeply regrets to say that the great Diogenes 
spendthrift, dissipated in character, and heedless of the} Brown has not yet arrived, but a swift messenger had been 
anxiety felt by his loving relatives at home, As a last| despatched to iis lodgings, and immediately on his return 
resource the Jad was induced to emigrate ; but on the voyage | ihe result should be communicated to the audience. Mean- 
out, the ship was wrecked, and barely a score of the two} time he begged to crave the attention of the audience to a 
hundred souls embarked at Liverpool reached their destina-| prand operatic selection. fom Flotow’s opera of Martha. 
tion, His name was not in the list of rescued; and six} Por a time the house is quic.. , and amid the excitement and 
years had gone by, during which no trace of him had been | speculation aroused by ihe nia: wwerial statement, the solitary 
discovered, Splodge had long since regarded him as dead; | man in the private box retire. unobserved. Just when “ MW 
but in her ruminative hours, when her father was at the appari tut amore” is being viven asa flute solo, the green 
theatre, Em allowed strange hopes to fill her brain, baize is again drawn aside, and Mountjoy reappears—this 
She liked to fancy that Dick had assumed another name, |time his face radiant with smiles. The audience think it is 
and was by steady perseverance and industry endeavoring to | all right, and cheer accordingly. The announcement, there- 
retrieve the past. ‘To herself she would say, “ [t may not be | fore, that the managerial messenger has returned with the 
in my time, but perhaps when [am gone he will come back | news that Diogenes Brown had two hours previously sptajn- 
laden with honor and riches; then poor papa will have some }ed his ankle, and was totally unable to appear : 
one to take care of him.” She dreaded Jest her father should | night—being in faet now at his hotel in bed—is received 
be left alone a broken-hearted man, and hugged the hope} with shouts of derision and hisses. But the manager does 
that Dick might return. She realised the frail tenure upon | not retreat: he has something more to say, and it is (his! 
which her life was held, and thoughts of a future state were | something which has brought back the smiles to bis before | 
ever present in her mind, In the event of her dying sud- | pallid cheeks. Though Brown is unfortunately preyveuted | 
denly, she wondered what Spludge would do; he would} from appearing, ne change in the programme will be neces. | 
miss her sadly, she was sure of that, but the reappearance of | sary, inasmuch as a gentleman from the audience— Mountjoy | 
Dick might console him, and together they would be able to | here gazes significantly at the vacant private box—iliasvolus- 
visit her grave, and scatter thereon the bright spring flowers | teered to play Tyke. No sooner have the words bec uttered | 
she so dearly loved. It did not distress or embarrass her | than a revulsion of feeling occurs: those who hissed belore 
to thus speculate; she was only anxious for her father’s | are now most vehement in their applause, and amid the liub- 
peace. “I wish I could die without grieving him,” she] bub the curtain rises. Until the volunteer who has so gal- 
would say; “and yet it gives me happiness to know that|}lantly come to the rescue makes his entry, the audience do | 
when Iam gone, he will think often and tenderly of poor | not resume their seats; they prepare to give him sn cecour- 
Em.” aging welcome; but, to their astonishment, they recogn is: 
“ Yes, father,” she said, in reply to Splodge’s observation | in the mysterious stranger an accomplished actor and no raw | 
that he wished she were enabled to see the performance; “ I] debutant; he is not only word-perfect, but easy and natural | 
should like to be in the theatre to-night; but you can’t tell|in his action. From that time the actor held the house | 
why.” within his grasp, and his influence did not for a’ moment 
A bright twinkle appeared in Splodge’s eye; he had an | diminish. 
idea what his Gaughter meant, but he wouldn't anticipate her| But what of poor Splodge, who, attired as Tyke’s father, | 
for the world ; so he answered, had listened to the noisy impatience of the audience wiih the | 
“ Well, it can’t be Othello; and if it ain’t O’Duffer in his} most poignant anguish ? He knew scores of friends wine had 
Irish entertainment, it must be Diogenes Brown.” 
“No; guess again.” 
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purchased tickets solely with the view of witnessing the | 
rarely-acted School of Reform, and he would rather have given | 
“Tcan’t, Em; it’s beyond me.’ them the price of admission doubled (little as he could atlord 
“Is that the truth, papa ?” it) than they should have been disappointed. Stationed at | 
“ Yes, my dear, the truib.’ Another fib, told in order that | the wing, he heard every whistle, and fancied he coald de- 
he might not balk the innocent pleasvre of the being who | tect the angry person from whom it proceeded. Every ex- 
was inestimably dearer to him than aught else. chumation of impatience he felt as a reproach, every shout | 
“Why, you goose of a silly old father!” laughed the girl, | he construed into an anathema, “ O, how fortunate for poor | 
tugging at Splodge’s sleeve until he bent his head so that she | Em that she is not present!” he thinks; “ how can I tell her 
could place her arms round it,“ don’t you play the old man) when | reach home? Ler disappointment will be keener 
who turns out to be Tyke’s father, in the last piece ? Lshould | than mine, and heaven knows | sufler enough.” A fellow- 
like to go; but you'll teli_ me all about it when you come | actor, seeing Splodge’s distress, takes him by the arm ere the 
back, won't you? Though Pm not there, I shall think of | result of the search after Diogenes Brown is known, and 
you all the time; and when it’s half-past ten [I sisall say to) gently leads him to the shabby greenroom, where he cannot 
myself, ‘ Now the great scene is justover. Deafening ap-| hear the yells. There, surrounded by his brethren, who 
plause, a call before the curtain: “ Bravo, bravo, Splodge !” | sympathetically speak words of hope and comfort, he sinks 
and then Diogenes Brown drags in papa, who has a smile) his head upon his hands and sobs convulsively. Presently a 
upon his face, but seems more than half inclined to ery.’ |light touch upon his shoulder causes him to look up, and 
Thavil be it, L kuow it will, See now, dear old papa, if my | Splodge sees before him maneger Mountjoy. That eminent 
words don’t come true.” man is in a imost excited state, and acquaints him that a 
Splodge felt a curious choking sensation in his throat, and | gentleman (that curious fellow in the private boy) is playing 
was obliged to turn away his head, on the pretence of cough- | Tyke ina remarkable manner. The first act (the comedy is 
ing, in order to wipe away the tears that had gathered in his| being given in the compressed form of three) is over; and 
eyes. With such hopeful anticipations did Em beguile the | theretoce Splodge must pull himself together in order to be 
time, that the ancient Dutch clock in the corner struck six | ready for the great scene which is to close the next act. 
ere they had finished tea, Then Splodge jumped from his|* Well, but who is this strange person?” asks Splodge, as 
ehair with his mouth full of bread-and-butter, and hurried to) the dresser applies the hare’s-foot and tries to destroy the 
the other side of the room for his greateoat, His dvughter,| traces of the old man’s recent emotion. Nobody knows and 
with the assistance of her crutch, limped alter him; to assist | nobody appears to care wotil the performance is over. The 
her father in puttin. on his outer garment was one of the | call-boy thrusts his head into the doorway and shouts, “ Now, 
many little privileges and incidents of her daily life which | Mr. Splocge, if you please, next scene.” “Two or three of the 
served to divert her mind. Splodge would no more have} actors standing by assist the old man to his feet: he walks 
dared try to dispense with her aid in the matter of the | timidly at first, but as he approaches the wings, his energy 
greatcoat than he would have endeavored to play Polonius | returns, and, drawing himself to his full height, he goes on to 
without making that garrulous old man a semi-bufloon. Em | await the opening of the scene. The lights are lowered, the 
very considerably petted her papa; with the exception of | front scene is withdrawn, and then the audience recognise 
the attenuated wheezy canary, he was the only living crea-|the interior of the cottage with Splodge as Tyke’s father 
ture upon whom she could pour her wealth of womanly |seated by the table. What a reception they give the old 
love. j}man! Hlow lustily they cheer! It seems as though thev 
When Splodge was accoutred to resist’ the sturdy east| were sorry for having previously expressed impatience, and 
breeze, and had wound around his neck a thiek comforter,) were trying to make amends. Splodge knows this, and in 
his daughter kissed him, and bade him hurry along as rapidly the fulness of his heart wonders how he will be able to de- 
as he could. Once more alone, Em began to stitch assidu-! seribe it all to his dear little Em. He is again almost un- 

















ously at a dress she was making for a neighbor, occasionally 
paus.ng to glince into the contents of a huge saucepan she 
had placed upon the fire, and which by and by sent forth 
such an agreeable odor, tiat it not only permeated the apart- 
ment, but the whole of the house, 

During the carly part of the evening the performance at 
the theatre progressed most satisfactorily, There was a eapi- 
tal house ; nearly all tickets too. Gallery full, pit ditto, and 
dress cirele very respectably attended. Furthermore, won- 
deriul to relate, one of the private boxes—the Bye-street 
Theatre boasted four—was occupied. A tall sunburnt young 


nerved; but Mountjoy’s voice whispers from the wing, 
|* Steady, steady, old man!” and Splodge sinks his individu- 
ality into that of the aged countryman he is personating. 
‘trer a few brief sentences there enters the Tyke whom 
Splodge has never yet seen. Something in the mysterious 
geutieman’s accents send a strange and welcome thrill 
through his heart; but all unheeding he throws himself into 
the dramatic situation. Splodge can play this part—he 
| knows he can; and a spirit of emulation rises in his bosom as 
he becomes aware of the class of actor he is playing with. 
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but if thece is a“ call” afterwards, Splodge is determined to 
share the houors, "Tis « grcai treat jor the audience; they 
watch the intellectual power of the stranger, and note the 
emotional fervor of the old actor, Tuey are gazing at the 
eflorts of no sovices at their art, no Mountjoys. More and 
more intense grows the interest : boxes, pit, aud gallery await 
breathlessly the mutual recognition of :iie old rustic and his 
erring son, who, by taking the money left by a benevolent 
friend to pay the aged man’s debts, is committing another 
sin against his parent. What wondrous art, that can thus 
hold an sudience spell-Leund! Ab, the great situation comes ! 
tis past! The two mon have fallea into each other's arms ; 
and the curtain descends ere the waidicace realise that what 
they have been witnessing is but « mimic scene. A few se- 
conds to recover breath, and then conics a shout thut almost 
makes the building rock, Again and again rise the cheers, 
momentarily growing louder and louder, and then before the 
curtain appear the two actors, Tyke leading the other. 
Splodge feels that le has carned his share of the applause, 
and, cuce safely back to the wings, falls tainting mto the 
arms of the mysterious strenger ere his fellows can grasp 
their old favorite’s hand. 








Tie close of the act was not allogetier an imaginary situa- 
tion, Splodge, a few seconds ere the fall of the curtain, had 
recozrised, had felt, that the representative of Tyke was 
none other than his own son Dick. More, he realised frem 
the touch of his hand, from the expression of his face, that, 
although in the costume of ‘Tyke, his boy was acting no part ; 
the words he uttered were the words of ‘Tiumas Morton, 
but they nevertheless came from the heart of his repentant 
and supposed dead sou. What words can paint the father’s 
joy, When, on recovering his senses, he found that it was no 
dream, that his son was alive, and repented of the prodigal 
life he had formerly pursued? Dick bad been less agitated 
than his father, inasmuch as he had prepared himself tor the 
interview ; an lit was but a short time alter the performance 
had concluded ere they left the theatre together. Once 
into the main thoroughfare Dick hailed a hansom; for he 
was eagerly longing to sce his “ little sister,” as he called her, 
Ou the way he was about to tell his father of the circum- 
stances which had led to his so fortuitously attending the 
theatre that evening, but Spodge raised his hand, and whis- 
pered, “ Keep itall for Em.” Tue old man grasped the arm 
of his son, and even curiosity as to what had brought him 


baci was stifled by the sweet consciousness that he had be- 


side him his much-mourned child. Cabovy whipped up his 
horse, and turned the corners as swifty as though all the 
witches imagined by Tam o’ Sianter were in his rear; but 
how long the time seemed to the two men in the vehicle! 
Ah, at last the street, and now the house, is gained. 

Quick as they are in setiling with the driver, Em is half 
way down the stairs cre the two men have traversed the 
passage, 

“Ts that you, papa?” she inquires. “ There’s nothing the 
matter, is there 2” 

“No, dear, nothing atall. I only thought that, consider- 
ing the special circumstances of the night—house crowded, 
ia, sad such a reeeption they gave me!—L might celevrate 
the even by riding Lome. bive you got anything for sup- 
per, because Pve brought a coutieman with me 2” 

“ Weill, father, come upstairs, and then you'll find out. 
Yet, ne, stop a bit; you shan’t conie in jus: for amoment.” 

She closed ihe door, and left them in the dark passage. 
Though the unmistikable odor of tripe and onions filled the 
whole house, Splodse pretended not to detect it, and when a 
few momenis had clapsed, tapped at the door and called 
out, 

“{[ don’t Lelieve there’s anything but bread-and-cheese; 
you're humbugging us, Em.” 

“No, Lain't,” repiied Em from within, making a clatter 
with the plates. Then she came outside, and, with’ ut pay- 
ing the least atteniion to the stranger—ior it was of her 
father she was thinking—pliced her anand: before Splodge’s 






jeyes and Jed him inte the room. “ Now, you dear old thing, 


open your mouth and shut your eyes, and see what Em will 
give you!” said the laughing girl, keeping her hands over her 
tather’s face until she had got him immediately in front of 
his plate. O, how heartily she laughed when Splodge—hy- 
pocrite that he was—simulated surprise, and taking his seat 
prepared to attack the smoking meal! Then, and not till 
then, did Em look towards the stranger. No sooner had her 
glance rested on him than she limped to his side; without a 
word sbe drew away the thick wrap which half hid the lower 
portion of his face, and with an hysterical burst of joy fell 
weeping on his neck. The cfleets of a warm climate and the 
changes of time could not conceal the fact that her brother 
stood before her. 

What a happy trio! After supper her father gave Em in 
detail the events of the evening. Then Dick had his story 
to tell. Saved from the wreck, but anxious to begin a new 
life, he adopted another name, had taken a situation in a 
general store at Sydney, and so securely won the good opin- 
ion of his master that he was now partner. Year by year 
the business had prospered, and they were about to open a 
branch establishment in London. It was for this purpose— 
combined with the yearning desire to see Em and his father 
—he had returned to England. He only arrived that morn- 
ing; but seeing a placard announcing Splodge’s benefit, had 
determined to be present. The cause of his histrionic pro- 
ficiency was to be ascribed to the fact that the family predi- 
leetion for the stage had never left him, and that he had fre- 
quently played Tyke and other cha‘acters of a similar 
deseription in amateur circles in the colonies. Henceforward 
there was no necessity for his father and sister to labor, inas- 
much as the profits derived from his business would be 
enough for them all. Dick was no vain boaster. The Lon- 
don branch took immensely ; and when the misguided Mount- 
joy retired from theatrical management, a wiser if not a 
better man, and accepted a situation in a country banking- 
house, Splodge gave up his profession, and contentedly dwelt 
with his children in a small villa near the banks of the 
Thames. 

It is far beyond the resorts of metropolitan pleasure- 
seckers ; so poor Em is able in the fine warm days of sum- 
mer to stroll undisturbed upon the grass-plot sloping to the 
river. The wheezy canary is still alive, and with his 
“ Tweet, tweet,” is asmuch a favorite as ever; he has not yet 
learnt to sing, but his mistress thinks him a paragon of the 
feathered tribe. Her room is at the most sheltered side of 
the house, and just beneath is a sunny bank, where the 
cripple cultivates the tender odoriferous flowers she had once 
sighed for in vain. Like herself they are very frail; but she 
carries into practice the opinion expressed upon her own 
health by an eminent physician, and smilingly says, “that 
with care they may last some time.” 

The summer passes, and the cold bleak days of winter 
come. At the first chill breeze the fragile flowers are borne 





| It is the only scene in which the old countryman appears ; 


into the house, the aged canary finds himself in his mistress’s 
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apartment, and Em spends the next few months in gazing | done so, we should have cared but little. Some of these, 








from her window upon the varying phases of nature beyond. | indeed, were disposed to interfere with the practice of my 


y and by her quick eye detectsthe budding leaves, the 
river sparkles in the spring sunshine, and once more she is 
able to quit her room. 


profession, one or two good-looking ones, though their claims 
to pecuniary substance were in an exactly converse ratio. In 
so large a family as mine there was sure to be a margin of 


‘Thus the seasons come and go; but in the litle dwelling | folly, in spite of all our exertions and good bringing-up, and 
over which Em presides there is a perpetual sunshine, which | the repression of sich symptoms as “ mutual attachment 
no change of temperature can aflect. Old Splodge, Dick, and | springing up,” “ love,” and other follies simply ridiewlous in 
their tender mortal flowret enjoy the tranquil splendor of a{a large family of unprovided-for daughters, was highly 
sun that neversets; it beams from their hearts, and is born of | necessary. 


love, hope, and happiness.— Belgravia. 
—__— 
MY DAUGHTER OLIVIA. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M A. 


It seems to me that there are many struggling persons con- 
tending in an honorable cause, succeeding but oftener failing, 
who deserve as much credit as men who have risen in their 

rofessions or handicrafts. I allude particularly to the 

nstance of persons with daughters, or with many daughters, 
which is my own case. Surely the bending of all paternal 
euergies to the proper bestowal of these young creatures, to 
their appointment in life happily as regards feeling and 
inclination, but above all, suitably as regards circumstances, 
deserves equal recognition. With a family of daughters this 
task is the most depressing in the world; indeed those 
mythological illustrations, Sisyphus and the stone which he 
was always pushing up, and the colanders the Danae ladies 
were constantly filling, seem to me very happy types of the 
weary efforts of some heathen father with a large family of 
awe to be provided for. Talk of the barrister striving for 

riefs—the doctor for fees—the city man for business! I 
maintain that the disposal—investment I may say—of a large 
parcel of “ filial stock” (which alas! returns no interest, but 
on which heavy calls have to be paid unceasingly) requires 
as much tact, perseverance, labor, and ceaseless exertion as 
any of ihe careers alluded to T have been unsuccessful, on 
the whole; but there is nothing to be ashamed of in the 
failure. I have done my best. Instead of the scoft, my 
country should be ready with kindly encouragement and 
support; but a ribald press, and hireling scribes who must 
earn their crust somehow, have permanently enrolled such 
attempts among the common types of things to be laughed at. 

Should I ever be raised to the Peerage or Baronetage— 
both promotions being highly improbable—Sir Bernard 
Burke Ulster would probably set me and mine ont after the 
following fashion :—* OLIveR HeNwircuer, of Henwitcher, 
of Littleton, m. to Amelia, fourth daughter of — Hubbard, 
Esquire, and by her had issue— 

“1. Olivia. 
2. Caroline 
3. Louise. 

This was surely, in the phrase of the commercial, rather a 
large order, All daughters: I myself a sort of limited 
“Squirees” living at a little place called “The Sedges,” 
about a mile outside Littletown, and following no profession. 
No profession, say I? “ Daughters” was mine, and I followed 
it with a desperate industry, determined to “ get briefs’— 
that is, husbands—with enormous fees “on them” in the 
shape of estates or imoncy in the funds. Thad an excellent 
junior “ with me,” though I know she considered herself as 
leading counsel, and me as a tolerable junior. She hada 
stout person, with a manner of extraordinary friendliness and 
motherly affection for young men, and for those only of a 
certain description. She had no shyness—and I say it in no 
invidious sense—no delicacy. She had a delightfui thickness 
of moral hide, for which I envied her, again and again. She 
put everything on a footing of business, for said she always, 
“T must look to my child,” or children, as the case might be. 

This clever woman had brought up her girls very much 
atter the principle on which a certain noble German house 
rears its numerous offspring—namely, the keeping in stock 
an immense variety of articles, such as would suit the wants 
of the most opposite tastes. As is weil known, one branch 
is Protestant to supply wives to the reigning Protestant 
houses ; another Catholic, while even the rarer demand, a 
Greek specimen, can be met at once. On this principle this 
incomparable woman had imparted a separate toning, as it 
were, to her children, expending great pains and diligence so 
as to insure variety, so that he must have been indeed a 
difficile suitor who came that way and could not find the 
article that suited. 

Thus, No. 1, Olivia, a graceful girl, was pensive, soft and 
worshipping, adapted to a professional man, doctor or hard- 
working barrister, even to a curate with respectable expecta- 
tions. Caroline, No. 2, was the sensible well-read girl—full 
of information, you understand—up in her history; in fact 
we had a pleasant legend in the family, as to her asking a 
_— in a quadrille “ what he thought of Julius Cesar?” 

We took care of course to keep this down, so as not to takea 
disagrecable shape; but if a professor of political economy, 
or a hard-headed member of Parliament, were in want of a 
good secretarial wife, we had the “ making” of such a thing 
on the books. No. 3, Louisa, was all sprightliness—exube- 
rant spirits—had to be gravely checked and frowned at in 
company. “Really, Louie, what can Mr. Cocker think of 
you!” It was understood she could ride wild horses—though 
we kept no such animals—to hounds, could handle fire-arms, 
act men’s parts in plays, black her face, and carry out other 
reckless proceedings: understood, mind, for I have no reason 
to suppose she ever had ventured on such things, but it was 
thus that we contrived to impress the claimants. Nos. 4 and 
5 have been bracketed, for Sophia and Alice were twins, and 
carried out the sisterly idea to perfection. It was interesting 
even as a spectacle, to see both sitting together, listening, 
expectant, neutral—for we kept them in reserve, like the 
princesses alluded to of the House of Saxe—no matter— 
ready to fashion them into Greeks or Ottomans, according to 
the visitors’ requirements. It may seem unfeeling to speak 
in this cold business-like fashion ; but I was following a pro- 
fession—I am straightforward, and in such matters Amelia 
and I join in calling spades, spades. Having made this little 
preliminary statement, so as to enlist the sympathies of the 
reader for one who struggles on through his uphill task, I 
will now proceed to give a more particular instance of the 
laborious and costly class of duty in which the family 
engaged. 

There was a really good fishing stream running close by 
Littletown, with a small fishing inn, and both enjoyed a 
respectable prestige among amateurs of the craft, even in 
distant parts of the kingdom. I frankly confess I took a 
deep interest in the fishing stream and inn; it seemed to me 
a healthy feeling that could draw fine young fellows from 
such distances, all for the sake of pursuing an innocent and 
manly recreation. The creatures of our own district—small 
plebeian fry, clerks and “ counterjumpers”’—cared little for 

such simple and innocent pastimes ; though, indeed, had they 


§ 4. Sophia. 
(5. Alice.” 











I allude specially to Olivia. I always kept a wary eye 
upon the “Jolly Fisherman,” which was the name of the 
little inn; fer it seemed to me that, in a profession such as I 
followed, chance would often do more than the most laborious 
exertion, and a little inn with a reputation for sport—aided 
by the odd tastes of those in high rank, who are often known 
to seek solituce as a sort of alterative, sick of the insipid and 
interested attentions of those of their own class—might 
fairly be the scene of adventures almost romantic. 

I was out walking one afternoon, with Olivia—that 
virgin brief on whom I would like to endorse, “ with you,” 
the name of some desirable young gentleman—when we 
passed by the door of the Jolly Fisherman. I said to her, 
“Wait outside here, dear, while I go in and see if there 
is anything for me.” This was a habit of mine, and I called 
it “going my rounds.” As I was entering, two gentlemen 
cane up, with fishing baskets, rods, ete., and I took special 
note of them. One was a fair, lithely-made, genteel-looking 
youth, of about eighteen summers, as the novelists say, with 
a something of refinement and breeding about him. His 
companion was a heavy, solemn, shabbily-dressed individual ; 
slow-moving and absent in manners; a remarkable contrast 
to his friend, who seemed to be overflowing with gaiety and 
spirits. Indeed, he looked at me so gaily and joyously, that 
I at ence accosted him with a “ Good sport, sir, I hope ?” He 
answered ofl-hand, “ First-rate !’ But I noted that it was not 
so much to me that he made the reply as to Olivia. His 
stolid, stupid friend was attracted by nothing, and seemed 
impatient to get into the inn. He murmured something 
about supper; [at once seized the opportunity—an irresistible 
something whispered to me, I could not be making a false 
step—and I asked both up to “my simple mansion,” as I 
called it. “I have a simple family, gentlemen,” I said, “ and 
our tastes are simple. We can offer you nothing but what 
presents an innocent flavor of rusticity and virtue. The 
man who is addicted to the pleasures of the town may find 
me and my family very insipid.” For the moment, I felt 
rather ashamed of slipping into the manner of the excellent 
Vicar of Wasectield: but, after all, Ze found it to answer very 
well in the end. 

They returned with us. In our large family—and it was 
embarrassing for strangers—they showed not the least eon- 
straint, but met us all like old friends. The young man and 
Olivia were firm friendsin a moment. The electrical sympa- 
thy of kindred natures had at once begun to tell. Her 
thoughtful and reflective nature had found its true correlative 
in his, lively as it was. The evening was most delightful; 
we had small plays, the young man told stories, gave imita- 
tions, sang and played. His companion, though heavy and 
reserved, began, as my wife said,“ to come out.” He had in- 
decd nothing to say for himself ; bat I noticed that he at first 
gazed with « sort of stupid surprise at his friend, as these 
gifts were being developed—then began to enjoy them, and 
finally laughed heartily, saying “ Capital !” “ Bravo!” “ Well, 
I declare !” with other tokens of appreciation, 

Wher I had said “God bless you!” to them on the steps, 
and returned to the family, there was a chorus of delight. 
They were charming. Such an addition! How lucky we 
had taken that little walk! “ Softly,” I said, “ my dears. 
This is all very well. The world is full of charming and 
agreeable young men, which qualities, l am sorry to say, are 
all the property they have in the world, out of which the 
are to feed and clothe themselves, their wives, and suc 
families as they may have to bring up. Everything promises 
well so far as it goes. But we must inquire. We must have 
chapter and verse. Show it to me in black and white, sir. 
Cash—securities—lands—whatever it may be. To-morrow 
these things must be ascertained. I should say,” I added 
gravely, “as a speculation, that it will turn out to be some 
young man of fortune, put under the direction of a grave 
and sober director, who is to look after him—a sort of 
governor, such as used to be imposed on young men of 
fortune and breeding.” 

We all went to bed in spirits and anticipation. But there 
was much to be done; and, as father of a family, I was 
bound to ascertain all about them accurately. I soon learned 
their names through the agency of the postmistress. They 
were Mr. Anerley and Mr. Johnson. Anerley, as my Olivia 
said, was exactly the sort of name she would have supposed 
for the young man, it had the same gay and engaging tone 
about it that he had. Johnson was quite in harmony with 
the ponderous yet majestic dullness of his companion. I 
went to call on them formally after breakfast. The young man 
was sitting in front of the Jolly Fisherman, enjoying a cigar. 

“Mr. Johnson not down, I see,” I said. “ The early Sird 
gathers the worm, Mr. Anerley.” 

He looked at me, puzzled. “Johnson not down! Why 
—-—Oli, I see; very good ; of course he ain’t.” 

“A heavy sleeper, I'll swear,” I went on. “I know his 
character thoroughly. A good long-headed fellow, sound to 
vote ; but not profuse of words—eh, Mr. Anerley ?” 

“Oh, that’s Johnson’s character, is it?” said the young 
man, with the most roguish twinkle in his eye—a testimony 
to my shrewdness. 

“Now, Mr. Anerley,” I went on, “I dare say I could 
surprise you by our powers of guesswork—that is, my Olivia’s 
and mine. What would you say if, since last night, we had 
made out a little of your history ?” 

He started. “Oh, I am sure you wouldn’t——” 

“Mere speculation,” I went on. “ But what would you say 
to our spelling cut your real characters, and relations to each 
other ?” 

“How do you mean 2” he said uneasily. 

“Come !” i said, “ Mr. Anerley, are you not an impulsive, 
gay young man of condition, whose friends are anxious that 
he should see the world; while they have fettered you with 
Mr. Johnson, as a sort of guide, philosopher, and friend—an 
excellent, sensible man in his way, but whose services, I 
strongly suspect, could be dispensed with in a certain quarter ? 
Eh! am I right ?” 

He looked at me with a most comic expression. 

“ Wonderful, Ideclare! To find out that I—I mean John- 
son—was a tutor !” : 

“Don't give me the credit of it,’ I said; “it was all 
Olivia, who has a quiet, thoughtful penetration that is 
literally amazing.” 

“ Uncommon pretty girl,” was his off-hand commentary. | 

Still, I had not made any advance in what was strictly the 


object of my visit. I sounded him in various ways. He met 
me in the most off-hand manner. 

" “ Oh, I am next door to a pauper, and have to live on what 
I can pick up—take any odd jobs that may come. Johnson, 
there, will be rolling in wealth one of these days—at this mo- 
ment I suppose he gets a thousand a year.” 

“ Fine salary to draw,” I said, “ for looking after an agree 
able young gentleman like you; I would do it for an eighth 
part of the money; and I dare say,” I added with meaning, 
“there are certain young ladies would be glad to do it for 
nothing.” ‘ 

“ T should be delighted,” he said in his cheerful way, “ to 
take an order for any large amount, with, of course, Miss 
Olivia heading the invoice.” 

Tlaughed, but I did not quite like this generality. How- 
ever, he at once accepted an invitation to dinner for self and 
friend, and I withdrew. I reported everything faithfully to 
my delighted family ; and it was agreed on the facts and 
statements of Mr, Aneriey which I submitted, that every- 
thing was going on charmingly. My wife—an expert in such 
matters—weighed his remarks with a judicial gravity, and 
pronounced them to be pregnant with nuptial meaning. At , 
that moment, I declare, we looked on Olivia as provided for 
in life. But what was it to the excitement later in the day, 
when news came in obtained direct from the postmistress 
herself, and therefore authentic! Not only was the name of 
the young man good and aristocratic, but a mystic aureole en- 
compassed him; for “ Hon.” went before his name like an 
outrider! It was ascertained beyond a doubt that such was 
his proper decoration ; and it was the more certain, as the 
young man had gone privily to the postmistress, and begged 
thatshe would not mention the matter. ‘“ People make such 
a fuss, and if they knew there was ‘an honorable’ in the 
neighborhood, would stalk him like a deer.” The jvy, the 
rapture in our family on this discovery, was inconceivable. 
But there was a profound recognition of my tact in divining 
the quality of the guest we were entertaining. Even Mrs. 
Henwitcher, reluctant always to allow me the credit of wis- 
dom as compared with her own, confessed “ that I had shown 
some sort of penetration,’ which, from her, was really a 
handsome compliment. We must give them a dinner; this 
should be the next step. This was really akin to throwing 
up an earthwork in an investment; and we usually pressed 
the besieged with so much promptness and vigor, that after 
we had “sapped” our way up to the very wall by the third 
dinner, the invested had no alternative but to surrender, or 
fly ingloriously by some subterranean passage. This, I am 
sorry to say, the besieged was too fond of doing, generally 
caring very little how ignominious was his retreat. 

We had a charming little banquet. The Hon. Mr. Aner- 
ley exerted all his powers, which were great, and rattled on 
witb a delightful vivacity, which won all our hearts. The 
only drawback on our happiness was his friend Johnson, who 
began to reveal himself as a regular boor, or bear—heavy, 
dull, barbaric, and incapable of contributing a single idea to 
the general hilarity. My girl Caroline, indeed—* the rock of 
sense,” and all that—l saw, was inclined to be indulgent 
with him, and he in his turn made some idiotic attempts (o 
commend himself to her good graces. But Mrs. Elenwitcher 
sharply and promptly put that down. One of her daughters 
to be wasting her sweetness and graces on a rude, raw quack 





or pedagogue of this description ! 

The second parallel was opened—I mean a second dinner 
was spread—with an increase of result. The third was then 
got ready—the coup de grace, when the storming parties were 
already mustered in the trenches, and we knew the place 
must fall. I never saw my girl looking more attractive. We 
had a special wine kept for such nights of sacrifice, when the 
votary, warmed with the generous fluid, was unable te con- 
trol himself; there was a rare old Burgundy producéd on 
these occasions, which would ‘l:ave dissolved the most can- 
tankerous tissues into a kind indulgence. A claret of high 
reputation followed, warmed in a napkin. That “ warming 
in the napkin” was always known through the household to 
be significant of the crisis. It was, as one of my girls said 
erage the presentation of the double-edged sword to the 
victim. It was so effective on this occasion, that I almost 
expected the crisis to come before dinner was over. A charm- 
ing and most seductive young man, I always will say, 
though—— but this is anticipating. 

In the same proportion the objectionable qualities of his 
companion showed themselves. He came in bad humor, 
and seemed to be jealous of the attentions paid to his friend, 
and to resent the choice things being pressed on him exclu- 
sively. I was very eager ihat my young friend shouid have 
what remained of my choice old Burgundy, when, in an 
uncouth ill-mannered way, this fellow seized on it. 

“ Let him go without it—I’ve a better right to it than he 
has.” 

“ He is quite right,” said the young man, with deference, 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Johnson——” I said angrily. 

“ Oh, don’t Johnson me, I’m tired of it!” 

I don’t know what answer I should have made to this 
speech, only that our rustic servant came rushing up, and 
with faltering accents announced that Lord Anerley was be- 
low! The eflect of this news was tremendous. A guilty 
flush came into my face, though I had done nothing to be 
ashamed of, while Olivia gave a faint cry and fell back in 
her chair. But this was nothing to the eflect on our guests. 
I soon rallied, however, and boldly proposed to go down and 
bring up his lordship, a proposal which filled both with 
alarm. No, they said, rising: they must say good night and 
go—in fact say good-bye, as they would probably have to 
leave for good in the morning. A sort of horror spread 
over the faces of the family; but I was equal to the occa- 
sion. My Burgundy and other wines were not to be spilled 
in vain. F 

Assuming a determined “ask-your-intentions” manner, I 
said coldly, “ Excuse me, I shall bring up his lordship.” I 
hurried down, and prevailed upon a dry, tetchy little man to 
come up—not from any compliment to us, but, he said, “he 
must look after this himself.” As he entered he said 
brusquely, and without asking to be introduced to my wife, 
“ This is pretty work! I said from the beginning, Johnson, 
you were an improper person to have charge of him’’—words 
addressed to the young man! We was Johnson; the boor 
was the Honorable Mr. Anerley, placed under his care for 
incipient softening of the intellectual powers ! 

Oh, disastrous mistake! We were overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion at our gross folly, which there was no 
repairing. Tie young man, whose manners now seem to me 
to have been forward and free-and-easy, and based on a mu- 
sic-hall pattern, attempted to carry it off with a jest, which I 
repelled with suitable dignity. Ob, the pang at my heart 
when I thought of the crass dullness of the genuine noble- 
man, compared with his flippancy, and those advances to 
Olivia, which we in our blindness set down as “uncouth ! 





The whole party went away that night.—Cassell’s. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, “ The Cataract of the Ganges.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Edwin Booth, in ‘ Brutus ; or the Fall of Tarquin.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “ Brother Sam.” 

















NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “ Alixe.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new Spectacle, entitled ‘* Alhambra.” 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘‘ One Hundred Years Old.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘‘ Leo and Lotus. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every aft and ing 








SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.— BIRCH, WAM- 
bold, and Backus. Music by Donniker’s Superb Orchestra. 








- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
nublic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Mr. A. 8. Invrxa, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Tar 
ALBIon in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 





As the Arion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 

To Supscrizens.—A few copies of our issue of Dec. 28 having been 
wrongly printed, subscribers wishing to have perfect copies will please 
send to this office. 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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RECIPROCITY. 


The m eeting of the Dominion Board vf Trade recently at 
Ottawa, was distinguished by very able debates on the vari- 
ous financial and cial ities of the country, and 
chief amorg these, was the question of a revival of the Reci- 
procity Treaty with the United States. It is a curious 
anomaly in an age rendered famous for the development of 
trade throughout the world, that so important a measure 
should be allowed to remain dormant, when, if promoted on 
a sound and just basis, it would contribute so vastly to the 
prosperity of the two countries. There was some consistency 
in the arguments presented on both sides as to the advisability 
of postponing the subject until the irritation arising out of 
the civil war had subsided to such a point as would allow 
of a calm and comprehensive view of the international rela- 
tions of the United States with the Dominion. But although 
the time has already arrived for such a consummation, we 
see no eflorts made in official quarters on either side of the 
boundary, to remove the restrictions that so seriously impede 
commercial affairs. Public opinion has surely been suffi- 
ciently enlightened in this country to enable its statesmen to 
discern the fact that the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty 
was not so inimical to Canadian interests as was first ima- 
gined, and that many branches of American trade are seri- 
ously hampered by the illiberal tariff now in use, and yet we 
find no prominent member of either body of Congress call- 
ing attention to this important subject, and demanding 
whether any measures have been taken towards a renewal 
of the negot ations ; and such is likewise the case at Ottawa. 
It was supposed that with the execution of the Treaty of 
Washington, all the subjects at variance between the two 
governments had received a satisfactory solution, and yet we 
find them on this vital question still estranged. It is as if 
the one as well as the other were resolved not to take the 
initiative step in the matter, and although we recognise the 
importance of the suggestions offered by buards of trade on 
each side of the frontier, that the governments be memo- 
ralised to favor the appointment of a commission to frame 
the much needed treaty, we do not judge that such recom- 
mendation is sufficiently powerful to incite action to that end. 
There are numerous precedents which show that in these 
cases the intermediary of a special agent serves to remove 
many of the difficulties surrounding a fiscal treaty, and as 
the British government did not deem it derogatory to its 
interests to send Cobden to the Court of the French Empire 

to devise a liberal tariff, so the Deminion should be specially 
represented by one of its best statesmen at Washington in a 
matter no less momentous than was the commercial inter- 
change of France and England. We areassured that he would 
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meet with a cordial reception that alone would tend to miti- 
gate the Gifficulties arising out of a deadlock which we 
attribute more to a feeling of false pride than to an inability 
of coping with the various phases of this very complicated 
question. As the French proverb says, it is only the first 
step that costs an effort, so let that step at once be 
taken, with the impulse of honest independence, com- 
bined with a cordial desire to improve the commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries, and we cannot doubt the result. 

It isas yet seemingly immature to broach the subject of a 
custom union between the United States and the Dominion, 
but under a liberal regime the scheme will assume a more 
popular aspect than it now presents, especially when can- 
vassed in a calm and comprehensive manner. The question 
of high protective duties isso involved with other extraneous 
matters at Washington that it is little likely to be fully dis- 
cussed and acted upon during the present session of Con- 
gress, but the time must come when the public pressure will 
be so great as to enforce a revision of the tariff on a more 
liberal scale, and then the advantages of a custom union 
will be developed. In our opinion, this treaty would be 
highly beneficial to both countries, as also to Great Britain, 
as the first proviso would be the reduction of the imposts to 
such reasonable dimensions as would give a great impulse 
to foreign trade, while, at the same time, the exports would 
be largely augmented. The direct advantages would be an 
intercourse untrammelled by artificial barriers, the infusion 
of American capital and enterprise in the development of 
Canadian resources, and a higher state of material welfare, 
arising from an increased commercial movement. We know 
that there are many well-educated and high-minded Cana- 
dians who recognise the benefits to inure from a custom 
union, but they are chary of expressing their opinions, be- 
cause they fear to be classed with the small, uninfluential 
number that favor anucxation. This, in our opinion, is a 
mistaken notion. It is time that this bugbear should receive 
its quietus, for the Dominion is now powerful, prosperous, 
and confident of its future, and its best interests should not 
be imperilled by these insane delusions. The time will 
come when this and other. kindred subjects can be discussed 
without the acrimony and party spirit as at present shown, 
but, in the meanwhile, some measure should at once be taken 
by the Dominion Cabinet to promote a liberal treaty with 
the United Siates, on a basis honorable and advantageous to 
both countries. 


SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


It appears to us a pity that candidates for Congress should 
not stand some test of competitive examination before they 
are elected, especially as regards legislative action on finan- 
cial and commercial affairs. In view of the continued pros- 
perity of the nation and the great reduction effected in the 
Federal debt, they perhaps deem that if ignorance is bliss it 
is folly to be wise. Not a day passes but some preposterous 
scheme is introduced in Congress, either for the inflation of 
the currency or the resumption of specie payments ; but para- 
doxical as it may appear, Senator Sherman now urges the 
passage of a law that apparently contains in its statutes the 
means of reconciling both these opposing interests, a feat un- 
paralleled in acrobatic legislation. Under the title of a free 
banking system, it is proposed that the Treasury should issue 
bank notes to the amount of ninety per cent. against the 
deposit of Government Bonds, to any individual, firm or 
corporation that should make the demand. Now this is 
evidently an attack on the privileges of the existing National 
Banks, combined with an inflation of the currency as yet un- 
dreamt of. We have always maintained the opinion that the 
large profits arising from the issue of paper money, on which 
no interest is paid, should belong to the country, but the 
National Banks have become such a power, combined as they 
all are in self-defence, that any diminution of their existing 
privileges cannot be expected to receive the sanction of Con- 
gress. But in this case the redress of the grievance would 
be far greater than the evil itself, as at least one-half the 
national debt could be made to serve as currency, leading to 
a huge inflation of prices, a much heavier premium 
on gold, and a general perturbation in all the commercial 
and financial affairs of the country. The scheme is so absurd 
that despite our poor idea of the legislative wisdom of con- 
gressional members, we believe that it can never be seriously 
entertained, although the idea prevailing in the West is 
somewhat in its favor. The fact is that, owing to the de- 
velopment of the country, and its limited banking facilities 
as compared with those of Great Britain, the currency be- 
comes very stringent at certain periods of the year, and this 
scarcity is enhanced, by speculative means, to the detriment 
of all commercial interests. Then, again, by inflation the 
West expects to regain for its breadstufts and produce the 
command of foreign markets, now in part lost through the 
heavy cost of transportation, and thus the decline in the na- 
tional credit, as represented in an advance in the premium of 
gold, would be more than counterbalanced by the feverish 
activity and speculation that would ensue through inflation. 
This illusion should be dispelled by the circulation of more 
conservative ideas among the industrial classes, as it would 
inevitably plunge the nation into an abyss of insolvency, be- 
sides sooner or later promoting a crisis that would be felt 
throughout the world, 

The plan for a resumption of specie payments is scarcely 
of a less practicable nature, as there is not enough coin and 
bullion in the country for the purpose. We have lately wit- 





neased the greatest distress prevailing in the European money 


markets, owing to the absorption of so much gold in the 
new German coinage, and we should see the same symptoms 
greatly aggravated if so much more bullion were withdrawn 
from the existing stock for this purpose, without a corre- 
sponding increase in the production of the precious metals.. 
Then, again, the indebtedness to foreigners is yearly on the in-- 
crease, in the shape of bonds, railroad debentures, and munici- 
pal loans, with which the adverse balance of trade has been 
equalized, and as the interest on these securities must be met 
in coin, it is useless to suppose a flow of specie to this country 
during the intervening period. Before we can earnestly 
enter upon resumption it is necessary to develop our resources 
and improve our lines of transportation, so as to increase our 
exports and thus achieve a true balance of trade. This is 
the only true method. We recognize the manifold disadvan- 
tages of an irredeemable currency as a basis of value, render 

ing as it does every thing cheaper that we have to sell, while 
it enhances the price of all we buy. But by a premature 
movement we might precipitate a crisis that is now avoided. 
If the foreign demand for gold becomes excessive, the rise in 
the premium checks the export until it returns to its 
normal condition. Without this safety guage, the country 
might in a short time be deplenished of the coin on which 
its monetary circulation was based, and the consequences 
would be disastrous in the extreme. Better thus to suffer the: 
present evils than fly to greater we know not of. A conclu- 
sive argument of the lack of soundness in these schemes is 
to be found in the gold premium which is several points 
higher than at the same time last year, with the appearance: 
of a still further advance. A strict investigation as to the: 
financial causes that have led to this result, would throw 
much light on amatter as yet clearly beyond Congressional! 
comprehension, but in the meantime let us have no more 
tinkering of the currency or ridiculous schemes for specie 
resumption. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


In remarking upon the recent Papal Allocution, the 
Cologne Gazette says:—“In our view the Government has 
never had such powerful reasons for adopting a firm attitude 
in opposition to the ¢claims of the Curia, and for opposing 
strong barriers to the pestilent effects which the slanders 
launched from Rome may exercise Upon a part of our nation. 
The Catholic priesthood has meanwhile been exposed by its 
Roman head to an unfortunate temptation, for what can have 
more weight with it than a speech of the Pope delivered on 
so solemn an occasion as in a consistory of Cardinals? And 
how probable it is*that the clergy, under the influence of the 
feeling of hierarchical discipline, may allow themselves to 
repeat from the pulpit the ideas which have been pro- 
mulgated by their spiritual overseer. Such an announce- 
ment of the Papal slanders regarding the fierce persecutions 
to which the Catholic Church in Germany has been subjected | 
would be an open and manifest incitement of the people who: 
are under priestly influence against the laws of the land, and 
that the Prussian State cannot and will not tolerate. Even: 
a bishop is not so highly exalted that the State officials would: 
not take occasion to bring him to account if he were to give: 
currency to the Papal address.” The papers of Posen and’ 
Konigsberg were warned that if they printed the passages of. 
the Allocution referring to Germany they would be seized. 

While the proposed Reform Bill is regarded with favor by- 
public opinion in most of the provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire, the Poles of Galicia evidently look upon it with much. 
suspicion and aversion. The direct election of members of 
the Reichsrath instead of their appointment by the Diets of 
the several provinces will, it is seen, tend greatly to diminish: 
the importance of the role played by the Diet of Galicia, 
The proposal is therefore viewed as an attack upon the auto- 
nomy of the province, and is being strongly denounced by 
the Polish organs. There have, according to the Gazeta 
Novodo:va, been conferences between the Cis-Leithan Ministry 
and the Polish deputies on the subject, but asyet no amicable 
result has been arrived at. The Polish club has published in 
the Czas a protest against any attempt to satisfy the claims of 
the Poles by means of direct elections. If the Government 
it says, has nothing better to offer us an understanding” 
between the two parties is absolutely impossible, The Czas 
declares that direct elections will be accepted on no terms. 
The only doubt will be as to the policy which should be 





adopted—whether, namely, it may be better to protest against 
electoral reform or to abstain from voting, or for the depu-- 
ties to absent themselves in a body from the Reichsrath 
The Ceas alleges that the negotiations of the Ministry with 
the Poles have as their basis the application of direct suffrage 
to Galicia ; “ but this was not the last word of the Auersperg 
Cabinet, as the Government take for the point of departure: 
of their action the speech from the throne of the 28th of 
December, 1871, in which the Galician question occupied so 
prominent a place.” From this it is inferred that as yet the 
Government has not decided to extend direct representation 
to Galicia, but that it wishes to warn the Poles against 
resorting to a policy of opposition @ outrance. 

A New Zealand correspondent, writing on the state of 
things in the Feejce and adjacent islands, reminds us that 
the cupidity of small traders was answerable for many of the 
worst evils of the Maori wars forty years ago. The same 
greed of gain which takes the form of slave-hunting in these 
days was then excited by the hope of profiis to be made from 
supplying the Maori tribes with the means of exterminating 





one another by European weapons. Nay, it went further 
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than this. One Captain Stewart, of the brig Elizabeth, ac- | for life, is dead, without possibility of resurrection. Thawing 


tually sold the use of his vessel, on the promise of a cargo of 
flax, to aid the most ferocious of the native chiefs, Raupe- | 


it only restores a soft, flaccid, discolored body, with opaque 


eyes. If freezing only attacks a limb, it becomes gangrenous, 


raha, in the cruelest deed of the many he ever perpetrated, and is destroyed. Pouchet deduced from these examinations 


the murder of his hereditary foe, Tamaiharanui. 


Having | a judicious, practical conclusion. 


If itis true that, in cases 


taken on board Rauperaha and eighty of his warriors, the | of partial freezing, the death of the individual is due to the 


Elizabeth set sail for Banks’s Peninsula, where the destined | 


disorganized globules re-entering the circulation and corrupt- 


victim resided, and appeared in the form of a peaceful trader, | ing the blood, it is plain that, the more sudden the invasion 
her warlike cargo remaining carefully hidden. Stewart,| of these globules is,the more rapidly death will supervene. 


having gone on shore and offered to buy flax, succeeded in 
persuading the unfortunate Tamaiharanui to come on board 
with his family and attendants, when the latter were at once | 
massacred, the unfortunate chief alone being reserved to die 

by speeial tortures at the pah of his captors on their return. | 
His wife and daughter who were with him were reserved for | 
slaves, but, being unguarded on the way, the frantic mother | 
strangled her child to save her from further indignity, and 

was herself, of course, immediately murdered. It is a satis- | 
faction to learn that Rauperaha, when safely back at his pah, 

cheated his base tool out of the promised payment; and 

that, although when Stewart was put on his trial at Sydney, 

on the information of some of the crew, for his share in the 

murders, he was acquitted for want of direct evidence. 

In speaking upon the “suicide monomania” in Paris, the 
sanitary critic of the Constitutionnel proposes that a test 
should be applied by which the sincerity of the suicides 
might be tried. The same test would in sll probability aet 
as a deterrent upon very many. He draws a distinction 
between the sincere and the insincere suicides, those who 
really wish to get rid of life and those who attempt, or seem 
to attempt, to do so merely as a means of gaining notoriety. 
“ Suicide,” he observes, “is only excusable when it has a 
fatal result ; and the persons who would not have their good 
faith called in question ought to require the adoption of an 
exceediogly simple measure. Under our old kings, in order 
to make the duel a matter of serious significance, the 
encounter was bound to terminate by the death of one of the 
two combatants. In regard to suicide a wise and paternal 
law ought to decree that if he did not succeed in killing 
himself he should be immediately destroyed by the ministers 
of justice. The choice of the means of his execution might 
be allowed him—the knife, poison, and guillotine, precipita- 
tion from the height of the Arc de Triomphe, hanging, or the 
Chassepot; the means would not greatly matter if only the 
end were attained.” 

Emigration from England to Brazil seems to be growing in 
-extent, although the reports received from European farmers 
and mechanics already on the ground are very conflicting. 
‘One man, for instance, will write to his friends complaining 
bitterly of the hardships and suffering with which he has had 
to contend, and begs for means to return to his home, while 
another will be loud in his praises of the healthfulness of the 
‘climate and the facilities for profitable business offered to all 
who possess ordinary intelligence and are disposed to be 
industrious. A London paper of recent date, in publishing 
several of the contradictory communications from Brazil, 
advises everybody who is not prepared to be “ knocked black 
and blue at the outset” to stay at home and starve on a shill- 
ing a day. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the London Echo, 
writing on December 28, says: “I have already mentioned 
the marriage of the Princess Nazle, daughter of Mustapha- 
Pacha, to Khalil-Pacha. Your readers may be interested on 
knowing that on the arrival of the bride at her husband’s 
palace, she was attired in a French bridal costume of white 
silk, trimmed with orange flowers. Her wreath of the same 
blossoms was surmounted by a diadem of brilliants, and a 
long vail of tulle illusion fell partly before and partly 
behind her head. It was her own choice to be dressed in 
this fashion ; Turkish brides always wearing a rose-colored 
dress, embroidered with gold. Another strange innovation 
on established custom was that Khalil-Pacha gave his arm to 
the Princess. She came in a carriage, with closed white satin 
curtains, the coachman and English footmen wore white 
wedding favors on their breasts; two Mamelouks on horse- 
back preceeded the cortege, and eunuchs rode beside the 
windows. The relations and the suite of the bride followed 
in forty coaches, also accompanied by Mamelouks and 
eunuchs. At noon a table of 100 covers was placed for the 
assembled guests. The Princess retired into her boudoirand 
changed her Parisian costume for a Turkish dress of pink 
velvet, almost covered with gold embroidery, but still wear- 
ing her wreath of orange‘flowers and diacem of brilliants. 
The ladies honored by admission to her presence describe her 
as dazzling them with her youth and beauty, remarkable for 
her elegance and refinement, and sparkling with priceless 
jewels. Let us hope the gradual upsetting of silly old pre- 
judices among the Turks, and the adoption of some Euro- 
pean customs, will lead to the better education and greater 
freedom of Eastern ladies.” 

On the subject of death from cold, the “ Popular Science 
Monthly” says that experiments on animals show that they 
keep themselves alive as long as they are maintained in a 
state of half congelation, and die whenever their temperature 
and circulation are so far restored as to permit the blood- 
globules, disorganized by cold, to be diffused throughout the 
vessels. Death occurs, therefore, whenever the quantity of 
these globules is sufficient to produce a considerable distur- 
bance in the system, that is, whenever the frozen part is at all 
extensive. An animal entirely frozen, and consequently 


| It follows that, by resisting this invasion, by means of liga- 


tures, or extremely slow thawing, we might succeed in 
preventing the poisoning. The diseased globules which, 
pouring in a flood into the heart and lungs, would imperil life 
by the sudden alteration of the blood, will apparently disturb 
it merely in an uninyortant way, if they are dropped into 
the blood by slow degrees. 

The diamond diggers of South Africa have been greatly 
discouraged by the falling off in the yield of stones, but late 
accounts from the fields show that’an unusual proportion of 
large diamonds have been recently found. A single number 
of the Diamond News, of the date of Nov. 2, records the find- 
ing of a perfect octahedron, oft-colored, without speck or 
flaw, of fifty carats weight, which was unearthed a foot un- 
der the hard bank at Dutoitspan; another find by three 
Dutch boys of a yellow octahedron of forty-two carats, in an 
almost abandoned Jocality, for which $1,680 was refused by 
the lucky discoverers; a white diamond of twenty-six carats, 
full of fire; and a diamond of one hundred and twenty-one 
carats, off-colored, but in every other respect a very fine 
stone. A private letter from the diamond fields of the same 
date says that a diamond weighing two hundred and eighty- 
eight carats had been found at Weldeck’s Plant on the Vaal 
river, afew days’ previously. But there are about forty-four 
thousand people, black and white, now working in the South 
African diamond fields, and it would require the discovery 
of a great many big diamonds to insure fortunes for all of 
them. 


At the reception of the Japanese ambassadors by M. Thiers 
lately, the principal person among them read a little speech 
in the Japanese language, which he delivered in a sort of ac- 
cented rhythm resembling a song. This mode of speaking is 
adopted in Japan as an expression of respect, and as a mark 
of the greatest politeness. The idea is by no means a bad 
one, and must have been suggested by some Japanese Ma- 
chiavelli. How advantageous to a public man would be the 
power of concealing embarrassment or emotion under a me- 
lodious monotone! How impossible woald it be to utter 
personalities or to make foolish after-dinner speeches in tones 
fixed by a tuning fork. Orators interrupting each other or 
addressing the audience simultaneously should, on this prin- 
ciple, be only permitted to do so on condition of supplying 
the full chord suggested by the note of the first speaker, and 
harmony would at least be produced in one sense. A stormy 
mecting would in that ‘case resolve itself into the perform- 
ance of a concerted piece of truly Wagnerian complexity. 

A report of a terrible marine disaster on Wednesday night 
in the English Channel has just been received. The emi- 
grant ship Northfleet, which sailed from London several days 
ago for Australia with 412 passengers, exclusive of her crew, 
was in collision at midnight two miles off Dunginess, with 
an unknown foreign steamship, and was cut to the water’s 
edge. The passengers, who were asleep, rushed from their 
berths to every portion of the ship where they thought they 
might escape, and utterly refused to obey the orders of the 
captain. That officer, as a last resort to enforce obedience 
to his commands, was compelled to fire upon the terror- 
stricken people, and one of them was wounded. It is be- 
lieved that if the passengers had obeyed the orders of the 
captain more of them would have been saved. Only eighty- 
five persons are known to have beon saved, and it is believed 
every other person who was on board has found a watery 
grave. No attention was paid by the steamship to the emi- 
grant vessel after the collision, and she proceeded on her 
course, leaving the sufferers to their fate. 


Miss Emily Faithfull writes in the Fireside Companion in 
answer to the question, “ What can be done for poor single 
women?” give them all a trade. She thinks telegraphy, 
photography, phonography, wood engraving, watch-making, 
and type-setting among the more appropriate vocations for 
women. In England, owing to trades-unionism, women will 
not be admitted to learn or follow the trade of watch-making, 
though one extensive watchmaker said that women’s delicacy 
of touch was a necessity to him, and he therefore sent to 
Switzerland to have the part of his work done which required 
that delicacy. Miss Faithfull found great difficulty in 
finding employment for female wood engravers in 
England. She says that “we want schools of design and 
technical schools. At present women are ‘ nowhere in the 
race,’ not from inherent deficiency, but from the absence of 
special training.” 

The N. Y. Times states that the son of the Khedive of 
Egypt was publicly betrothed the other day, and the event 
was celebrated by a grand entertainment, to which the foreign 
Consuls were invited. Subsequently each Consul was 
presented with a cashmere shawl and adromedary. The 
shawl, of course, is a valuable present, and can be readily 
turned to account in the Consul’s domestic circle, but what 
can he possibly do with his dromedary? Of course, he can 
neither sell it nor give it away, without being guilty of discour 
tesy tothe giver. The American Consul could have no 





-eontaining in its congealed blood no globules but those unfit 


possible use for such a creature, unless he proposed to reside 


permanently in Egypt, or to accept a roving diplomatic mis- 
sion among the Bedouins. Neither could he bring it back 
to America with him, with the slightest expectation of finding 
a merket here. Doubtless, he will be compelled to incur the 
expense of feeding the wretched beast until he can suborn 
some depraved Egyptian either to shoot or steal it. 


An old Roman method of punishing extreme criminals by 
hurling them down precipices is still in practice, it seems, in 
San Marino, a little Italian Republic, in the mountain fas*- 
nesses of the Appenines, which from its inaccessible position 
has maintained its independence, when greater powers in 
more exposed localities were obliged to yield to the great 
centralizing influences now at work in Southern Europe, 
For nearly fifty years no murder had been committed at San 
Marino until a couple of months since Felicita Pallavicini, a 
beautiful yonng woman of 22, was convicted of murdering 
her illegitimate child. She was early left an orphan, and 
more sinned against than sinning was led astray by a Roman 
thief and gambler, who, after first implicating her in arob- 
bery for which she was sent to prison, deserted her. The 
police sent her back to San Marino, and soon the child was 
born todie by its mother’s hand. When tried for the offence 
she seemed wholly indifferent to what was going on, and even 
while the Judge was pronouncing sentence until he spoke the 
words, “ Prepare for your doom; your last hour has come.” 
Then she broke into wild screams and begged for mercy, but 
the judges shook their heads and said to the officers, “ Take 
her to the gorge of Ferii.” She fought desperately and abused 
the priest who sought to administer spiritual consolation, 
until she was bound hand and foot and carried horror-stricken 
to the precipice. Then as the priest said the last prayer for 
mercy two officers lifted her and dropped her into the abyss, 
A second after her body struck hard against the gorge, and 
all was over. 


In view of the uncertainty regarding the final extinction 
of life that occasionally arises, Dr. Magnus proposes the 
following test for the decision of the matter. If a limb of 
the body (a finger is best for the purpose) be constricted by a 
strong ligature quite tightly, there will, if the subject is yet 
alive, be a reddening of the constricted member. First the 
part in question becomes red, and then the red color becomes 
darker and darker, and deeper in hue, until it is finally con- 
verted into a bluish-red, the whole limb being from its tip to 
the ligature which encircles it of a uniform color, except that 
at the region i.amediately round the ligature itself there is to 
be seen a narrow ring, which is not bluish-red, but white, 
Though there may be slight discoloration after death, the 
doctor has satisfied himself by experiment that this cannot 
be confounded with the complete discoloration that attends 
the performance of the test on a living limb. 


———__@——_—_—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Whittier’s Poems. Boston: James R. Osgood. and Co, 
This is a complete edition of the poetical works of an author 
who, by the expressive vigor of style and beauty of diction, 
has given a heavy impress to the cultured sentiments of our 
time. We think that it would have redounded more to the 
poet’s reputation if some of the fugitive pieces had been 
omitted, indited as they were in the midst of a political fray 
whose memories sadden many a heart ; but no one can gain- 
say the earnestness and talent with which they are written. 
The other poems are familiar as household words, and the 
volume is sc concisely printed as to render it very available 
for constant reference, a great boon in these days of intellec- 
tual productions. 

Barriers Burned Away. New York: Dodd and Mead, 
This is a novel with a purpose, and is worked out with a 
certain degree of vigor and imagination that must command 
success among those who take their intellectual pleasures in 
sober sadness. There is no doubt but that the besetting sins 
of the age are in a great measure due to drunkenness, but 
whether the evil can be cured or lessened by novels bearing 
on the subject is beyond cur belief. We should like to see 
the Rev. Edward P. Roe essay his talent in a work where 
the hobby is not so prominent asin this volume. The de. 
scription of Chicago during the great fire shows that the 
author possesses a ready command of pleasing and graphic 
language that would appear to advantage in another setting, 


Treason at Home. A Novel, by Mrs. Greenough. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This is a fairly 
interesting work with nothing specially to commend in the 
delineation of character, or in the formation of ‘he plot. 
We have seen these same characters a hundred times in 
other books under other names, nevertheless the changes 
in the kaleidoscope are still pleasant, because there is some- 
thing bright and crisp in the book that attracts attention, 
The author as usual makes use of bad French, and writes of 
a tendre instead of tendresse, but en revanche she has the 
bright idea of sequestrating the villain in his own wine 
cellar, which to say the least, is making a butt of him. 

Garnered Sheaves. The Complete Poetical Works of J. G. 
Holland. New York: Scribner, ‘Armstrong and Co. This 
is a charming volume, handsomely illustrated, and produced 
in all typographical excellence, forming a bright addition to 
any library. Timothy Titcomb’s poetical essays have already 
met with a well-merited reception. There is something so 
graceful in the measured language, the thoughts are so pleas- 
ing and suggestive, that we predict for the book more than 





an evanescent reputation. “ Bitter-Sweet” aud “ Kathrina’ 
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form the chief parts of the volume, but there are also many 
fugitive pieces that will command the reader's attention. 


His Level Best and Other Stories. By Edward E. Wale. 
Boston : James R. Osgood and Co. The first of these stories 
affords a touching but comical illustration of sacrificing one’s 
time, money and comfort to science and philanthropy, 
while “The Brick Moon” is a flight of the imagination in 
which a great deal of quiet humor and sarcasm is displayed. 
The only fault in the volume is that it is too short, a demerit 
seldom met with in these padding times, but we can candidly 
recommend it to popular favor. 


Little Hodge. New York: Dodd and Mead. This contri- 
bution to the literature of the day is from the author of 
“ Ginx’s Baby,” but is not equal to that work either in power 
or interest. In it we find discussed at length some questions 
pertaining to labor and parochial relief that are now attract- 
ing great attention in England, but are scarcely known to 
many American readers, except through the pages of 
“ Oliver Twist.” Little Hodge is a waif brought up in a 
workhouse, and transferred to these shores through the in- 
strumentality of an American whose ideas are clothed in 
such a grotesque manner as to suggest doubts as to the 
author’s sanity. But the Americans always insist that the 
English pronounce the A before the vowels when it is not 
there and leave it out when it is, so they will perhaps feel 
pleased that the Britishers are gradually taking their revenge 
n thus caricaturing their compatriots. “ Little Hodge” isa 
pleasing satire, but it casts no new lights on a subject the 
solution of which has engaged many leading thinkers of the 
day, but as yet without success. 





>———— 


THE PLAYERS. 





* Let them be well used ; forthey are the abstract, and brief chronieles 
ef the time."’—Hamilet. 


BOOTH'’S THEATRE.—“ BRUTUS.” 

The clever and eflective compilation, known as John 
Howard Payne’s tragedy of “ Brutus,” will doubtless long 
maintain the place upon the stage which it has held ever 
since Kean’s acting first rendered it famous. Out of a large 
but chaotic mass of materials the author succeeded in evolv 
ing a play that is rapid and effective in action, and respecta- 
ble in dialogue. A play, moreover, which affords a great 
actor remarkable opportunities for the display of intense and 
strongly contrasted emotions. Still, it is not a play of the 
highest order, and, were it not for its adaptation to the re- 


“ONLY WASTE-PAPER.” 


“ Only waste-paper !’—for the manly hand 
That traced the lines upon the faded page 
Has long since mouldered, on that foreign shore 
Whereon ’twas cast by ocean’s furious rage. 


“Only waste-paper ?”—yet the father’s heart 
Poured out its love upon the surface clear, 

And from the far-off shore of India, sent 
Affection’s message to his children here. 


“ Only waste-paper ?’—though the mother’s tears 
Ilave rained upon the once pure snowy sheet, 
As, thinking of the loved but absent one, 
She wearied, counting Time’s slow, laggard beat. 


“ Only waste-paper ?"—for drearygdreary months— 
As sped this letter o’er the ocean’s foam, 
How prayed for, by the sailor’s anxious wife, 
The gladsome tidings: “ On our passage home.” 
—Chambers's Journal. 


—— 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC, 





A dinner was given in London, on the 28th ult., to cele- 
brate the publication of the 1,000th number of the “ Garden 
ers’ Magazine,” which, it appears, is the oldest of existing 
horticultural papers. Mr. W. IL. Collingridge, of the “ City 
Press,” presided, supported by Mr. Shirley Hibberd, the edi- 
tor of the magazine 

The death is announced frem Paris of Dr. Felix Archimede 
Pouchet, a naturalist, who acquired great distinction by his 
writing and researches on the subject of spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

According to the London “ Printers’ Register” there are 
this day published 112 daily newspapers, distributed as fol- 
lows :—London, 14; Provinces, 64; Scotland, 11; Ireland, 
20; Wales, 2; Channel Islands, 1. 

The action at the instance of the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
against the “ North British Daily Mail” for charging him 
with “ corruptly making use of his position as a trustee under 
the City of Glasgow Improvement Trust” was considered in 
Edinburgh on the 28th ult. The jury found for the pursue, 
assessing the damages at £575. The pursuer in the issue 
asked for £2,000. 

Professor Henry Morley’s short “ Iistory of English Liter- 
ature” was expected to be ready this month. During the past 
term the professcr has been lecturing to over a thousand 
pupils in his diflerent classes in London and the country. 

The Queen has presented, through the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, a copy of “ Ueaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands,” containing her autograph, to Mr. J. C. 
Daniel, M.A., in recognition of the services which, for a 
period of twelve years, he has devoted as seerctary to the 
Royal Caledonian Asylum. 

Signor Gustavo Uzzielli has written an interesting mono- 
graph on “ Leonardo da Vinci,” illustrated by documents re- 
terring to his private life, of much value to the biographer. 





quirements of the stage, it would long since have been for- 
gotten. Before considering the performance of an actor who 
essays the principal character in this tragedy, it may be well 
to premise that the “ Brutus” of the play is quite a diflerent 
creature from the Brutus of history. Plutarch’s account of 
his conduct toward his sons (for the patriotic man destroyed 
two of his children—the dramatist having discreetly limited 
the extent of the butchery) is anything but pleasing, and his 
general conclusion is that the action of Brutus was in any 
case unnatural, and he declines to decide whether it proceeded 
from a virtue more than human, ora depravity worse than 
bestial—whether the man was divine, or brutal. The “ Bru- 
tus” of this play presents inconsistencies which cannot be 
reconciled; he is an ethical monster. |t would be morally 





impossible for a man of so emotional and sensitive a nature 
to perform the act which constitutes the chief interest, and 
forms the climax of the drama. The “ Brutus” of John 
Howard Payne is altogether too human to perform the un- 
natural sacrifice attributed to him. Thus much must be said 
in order to do justice to the actor, whose concern is not with 
the real “ Brutus,” but with the character as portrayed in this 
play. In Mr. Booth’s personation, the contradiction between 
the nature displayed and the deed performed is exceedingly 
bald ; but the fault is in the play, not in the actor. 


Only 250 copies have been printed. 

Tie first part of the “ Life of Raphael” as appeared, by 
Hermann Grimm, the author of the “Life of Michaei 
Angelo.” 

The “ History of Architecture,” left incomplete by Frantz 


| DOING FOR AN HEREDITARY NOBLEMAN. 
It would be to nourish a false hope among our more de- 
mocratic readers, and to excite an unjustiliable interest in all, 
| were we to pretend that the title of this paper literally sige 
nifies its contents. It is very difficult to do away with an 
hereditary nobleman in England—though political convul- 
sions, such as the first French Revolution, sometimes offer 
| opportunities for it abroad, on a truly magnificent scale; the 
| feat is not performed in England oftener than the agave is 
said to bloom—that is, about once in a ccutury ; though there 
| have been exceptionally favorable epochs for its performance 
|—especially in the days of the Stuarts and Tudors—which 
| have not been let slip. In America, the exploit is impossible. 
| Since the actual occurrence, then, is so rare, even the attempt 
jt it—the so far successful inception of the undertaking, as 
|the being given in charge to the police on account of it— 
|must have a proportional importance, and it is for that reason 
that the following personal experience of one who was 

accused of embruing his hands in noble blood is penned. 

Ifitherto, the grandeur of our suvject has permitted, if not 
| compelled us to use the first person plura!; kings and queens 

may find it easy to do so, for use they say is second nature : 
but with me, who have never been a king, nor even an editor, 
|IT confess I find it difficult. It may arise from egotism, but 
whenever I begin a note in the third person, I am certain to 
recur to the first person singular before I have finished with 
it, and as I know I shall do so before I have written half-a- 
|dozen sentences of the following narrative, 1 may as well 
commence with it at once. 

Iam an actor, not unknown to fame. If you are a play- 
| goer, you must have often been convulsed by my efforts to 
}amuse you in low comedy; and, on the other hand, in certain 
| old plays of merit, you must have admired my “ nice conduct 

of a clouded cane,” and the exquisite air with which I have 

| taken snutl, and afterwards brushed the superfluity from my 
lace ruffles. My enemies—which comprise nine!een-twen- 
tieths of the members of the metropolitan stage, that being 
about the proportion of male actors who are my acknow- 
ledved inferiors—assert that 1 am most endurable in the 
former role ; in short, that Iam a born buffoon; the general 
public, including all the ladies of the stage, consider me, I 
fancy, most inimitable as a nobleman of Charles IL’s era. 
But, for my ewn part, I hardly know in which character I 
acquit myself most creditably. I like myself best in that in 
which | happen at the moment to be playing. 

“ Blathers,” say I to myself sometimes, in uncontrollable 
admiration, “ what an excellent make-up is your Tem ‘Tid- 
dler; what a snob you look, what a fool you are; how natu- 
ral is your impersonation of that silly cad!’ And then 
again, when I have been playing Lord Fribble, “ Blathers,” 
say I, “can that be you? What a becoming attire, what easy 
elegance, what confidence in your hereditary importance—it 
is no wonder that you obtain such victories over the gentler 
sex.” I try to be fairin my judgment of myself, but “ sta 
my vitals” (which is Lord Fribble’s expression, not mine), 
really do not know to which of my two selves to award the 
palm ; I must leave it to the public and the ladies. 
| In private life, away from the stage, I have the good for- 
jtune to be modest and unassuming, which renders me a 
| general favorite. “ Blathers is always 2 gentleman,” has be- 

come a proverb: and on that account, | am more often re- 
| quested to play a part in amateur theatricals—among ve 
great people indeed—than perhaps any other individual (male) 
| of my very liberal profession. It is a pity that amateurs 
should attempt to act at all. That famous criticism of Mac- 
| ready’s, upon a company of such persons, which was extorted 


} 
| 
| 














Kugler’s dcath, will be finished by vr. Wilhelm Lubke, who|from him by the importunities of the stage-manager at a 


continues it from the end of the Middle Ages period. 

The publication is announced of a superb work by the 

abrairie J. Dap, Bern (agen! for Genev +, IL. Georg), entitled 

“Tableaux de VHistoire Suisse,” after original compositions 
by Swiss ar ists, engraved on wood by Messrs. Buri and Jeker, 
of Bern. 

Mr. C ©. Robinson has just completed his new work on 
the Dialects of Yorkshire. 

It is proposed to bring home to this country the remains of 
John Howard Payne, author of “ Home, Sweet Home.” He 
was buried at Tunis. 


| country-house, who entreated him to tell him which actor he 


liked best, always recurs to me when I think of them. 

“Well, sir, since you will have it—I liked your prompter 
best, because I heard most of him, and saw least of Lim.” 

I suppose, however, there will always be amateur actors, 
just as there are county magistrates; though it is the univer- 
salexpericnce, that that which is done for nothing is worth 
just what it is done for. Of course, when I am asked to give 
| my assistance to such persons, I am duly remunerated for my 
| trouble; but the suflerings which I endure, from a profess- 
jional point of view—the mangling done which I have to 

Witness—can never be atoned for by pounds sterling. The 





. . . . | a - - a ie , 
The death is announced of the historical printer, M. Joseph | supper, however, is generally excellent, and I am always 


de Forestier, aged 70. 


Mr. VY. Prinsep is engaged on a picture of unusual import- 


ance, and representing “ The Swine running down to the 
Sea,” with a coast view of lofty clifls. 


The Queen has become patron of the Irish Academy of | to play the first part. For this, I 
, e é as y F 2 first part. s, I need not say. 
Masie, which will be henceforward ealled “ The Itoyal Lrish Sethe : y 


Academy of Music.” 


jtreated with the respect to which my superiority entitles 
me. 

What is most trying to me in my amateur connection is, 
| when | am requested to play asecondary part to some unfor- 
| tunate gentleman who considers himself qualified by nature 
exact 

double fee, but the wear and tear of my feelings is more than 
| proportionally severe. The character that is most affected 





M. Gustave Dore has just concluded the great work on | by these deluded persons is that of Sir Charles Coldstream in 


Rabelais on which he has been engaged for some years past. 
“ Brutus” | It is an amplification of the edition which he issued some 


| Used Up.” Military men, in particular, who have cultivated 


}an impassive manner and a drawling voice, are prone to 


is one of the most thrilling and deeply moving of all Mr. | twenty years ago, and which was one of his earliest stepping- | imagine themselves fitted for this performance, which re- 


Booth’s performances. Perhaps its greatest excellence is to 
be found in its revelation of paternal love. From first to 
especially in the burning wrath of the execration upon 
“Sextus,” in the varied emotions of the forum scene, and 
culminating in the really terrible display of anguish in the 
closing act of the play. In the two last scenes 


stones tofame. The new edition is in two superb quarto vol- | quires, at_one stage of it, all the energy and 

umes. M. Dore’s oid studies of the great aumorist are incor- : 
porated with the magnificent series of finished page designs 

last it is a work of peculiar fervor and intensity, manifested | and dreams on the exploits of Gargantua and the wondrous 


travels of Panurge. 
of the imagination. 


The new series is an astonishing effort | 


passion of a 
Charles Matthews or a Blathers, and many a twenty-pound 
note have I had for playing the Blacksmith to a very, very 
sad caricature of that pleasant baronet. I was asked to do 
so, down ata certain great mansion at Richmond, last Easter. 
At first, I positively declined, upon the plea that I was draw- 





Lerd Cochrane, eldest son of the present Earl of Dundon-| ing large houses as Lord Fribble in my own theatre, and 





ald, has sailed from Liverpool for Chili, to be present by in- | could not be excused even for a single night; but the follow- 


of the play | yitation at and to take part in the unveiling of the statue of | ing letter persuaded me to accede to the request. 
there are points where Mr. Booth reaches great heights of | his renowned grandfather, the famous seaman whose remains 


emotional power, and taxes the sympathy of his audience to | NOW lie interred in Westminster Abbey. 


an extent that becomes absolutely painful. 


The general acting of the play does not call for especial iP “Love's Reverie, 
remark. The best feature of the cast was the “ Tullia” of 


The last of Wood's chromos (size 16 by 20 inches, upright) 

from the original picture, by J. C. 
orbes, in the possession of F. K. Clark, Esq. “ Love's Re- 
verie” is a picture that may not be so well described as 


Miss Mary Wells, which was thoroughly good; her appear-| readily imagined from the title, the appositeness of which is 
ance realised one’s idea of the proud and baleful woman, and | recognized at once by all in looking at the lovely chromo. 


her acting was marked by much good taste and discretion. 
Mr. Thorne made a very respectable “ Titus,” 
lett—an actor whom I do not remember having seen be 
—evinced considerable care and good intention in his perso- 
nation of “Collatinus.” Mr. Bartlett labors under some 
natural disadvantages of voice and personal appearance, but 
seems to be an earnest and painstaking actor. The scenic 
presentation of the play was admirable, several of the pic- 
tures being worthy of the highest praise. The destruction 
of the castle wall, and the entrance of the insurgents over its 
ruins, constituted quite a striking stage effect. Next week 
brings Mr. Booth’s season to a close. He will be followed 
by Mr. Florence, in the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 


ROVER. 


tis a fair young girl, of sunshiny hai: and glowing cheeks, 
to whom the sentiment of love comes for the first time, and 


and Mr, Bart- | who is lost in a delicious dream concerning its object, and all 
fore the tender possibilities of the coming years. This is the ex- 


| perience of all Eve’s daughters, that golden moment comes 
|toevery maiden, though its expression in art may not be so 
jhappy in the majority of cases as in this beautiful work. 
| Here we have a wonderful suggestiveness in a face that is so 
| life like, that it must have been drawn from a living model, 
jand all things combine, the color, the tone, the treatment, 
, the general feeling, to make it a thoroughly charming crea- 
tion. 
| _-—_——— 
| Facts ror THe Lapres—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, Fort Ann, 
.. Y¥., has had a Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stiteh Machine 
since 1854, doing shirt work and family sewing, without re- 
= and it is now in good working order. See the new 
| mprovements and Woods’ Lock: Stitch Ripper. 


, 


“ My dear Blathers—You must come ; for there is no man 
in England I can frust to play. the Blacksmith to my Sir 
| Charles except yourself. As for your theatre, that is easily 
| managed ; your Lord Fribble is over by ten o'clock; then 
jump into a cab, and catch the 10.30 to Richmond. ‘ Used 
Up’ will be made our last piece expressly to suit this arrange- 
ment, and you can change your costume in the cab or the 
,train. I inclose a cheque for tive-and-twenty pounds, lest in 
my hurry and excitement on the night I should chance ta 
| forget it— Yours ever, PLANTAGENET.” 
| The captain, you observe, was a lord, which had its weight 
| with me as a true-born Briton; and, moreover, when one has 
got money in one’s hand, it goes greatly against the grain— 
or, at least, my grain—to return it. As to dressing in the 
train, that was not to be thought of; for only imagine if 
there should ve no compartment without a lady in it! But 
to devote the half-hour | had to get to the station to dressing 
seemed feasible enough; and indeed, without some such ar- 
rangement, it was certain I could never appear on the Rich- 
mond boards by eleven o'clock. It was true that the piece in 
which I played Lord Fribble was generally concluded by 
ten; but a few more minutes had to be allowed ior in my 
case, since I always had to come forward to acknowledge the 
jcalls from behind the curtain. Of course I might have 


omitted to do this, but no earthly considerations—or, at all 
) events, no considerations with respect to an amateur perform- 
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' | . a P : 
ance at Richmond—would have induced Alphonso Blathers | friends determined to buy a ticket among them ; but not being | his mind is impatient and cannot brook restraint. He has but 
to commit such a discourtesy. able to a-ree upon the number to be selected, they requested one object on which his settled mental gaze is fixed, and that 

At 10.5, then, on the night in question I hurried trom the a little girl to decide for them. She fixed upon No. 10,000. object is the iron safe at the office where he is chief cashier, 
theatre in the splendid aitire of Lord Fribble, aud jumped | They did not like it, thinking the number too obvious, not | To him every second lost is an agony of minutes. What if the 
jnto the cab that was at the door in readiness for me, while |sufficiently mysterious. She retused to amend her choice, | heads of the firm should reach Bullion Lane before him? 
an attendant placed a carpet-bay by my side, containing tie | declaring her conviction that the number would prove a lucky | They have a duplicate key, and some freak of fancy might lead 
costume of the Blacksmith. Hurried as I was, } could rot} one. Whereupon, setting her down as a silly goose, they | them to examine the books. Will the tarrying crowd never 
help observing, with a smile, the wide-mouthed admiration bought another ticket; but No, 10,000, as it happened, did move on? At length he is Leyond the® gates, and I Hee him 
of the cabman, and receiving with satisfaction the compli- | turn up « prize of £20,000, : : ; speed his way with rapid, almost ruuning strides. What is 
ment extorted from his lips by my superb appearance :"* My An odd incident was connected with a lottery ticket early in the chapter i: those books he would have none read save 
eye! an hereditary nobleman!” “Why * hereditary,” it was the present century. Baron D'Aguilar was requested by a/| himself? It is achapter of crime, and it must not be pub- 
difficult to say, but since he was an Irishman, it would Gbyi-/| friend to purehase for him No, 14,068, which he felt certain lished. ; ’ 
ously have been useless to ask his reason for using that term, | would prove a lucky one. The Baron could not falfill the| There, with spotless linen, well-brushed hat and faultless 
or any other. Perhaps it was his artless methed of convey-! commission, for he found that this particular number was clothes, leisurely moves in the turbulent mass, a promoter. 
ing asupreme sense of my distinguished quality, and as suci. already sold, ‘The number came up a prize of £20,000. He is superlatively couscious of his own self, and supremely 
T had certainly no faul! to find with it. Atall events, there So far there wasg vexation for Baron D’Aguilar’s friend, On indifferent to other people. Yet behind that placid contented 
was not a moment to spare in satisfying such curiosity. |the other hand, the lucky winner (a draper in Cornhill) re- mask the brain works, but only for the advantage of the pos- 
“ Drive quick, sirrah,” were my last words; and “Tli make | mained a long time without his money, owing to a blunder | S€ssor. Companies are floating in a dreamy haze, and he sees 
’em spin, my lord” (in allusion, probably, to the wheel-), was of lis own. He had bought ten tiexets, and had entered confidently before him any quantity of allotted shares, and his 
the obsequious reply. \their numbers in a note-book as a memorandum ; _but he |own small cheque from the directors. Poarhaps he is contem- 

Independently of the mental confusion incident, in one of | wrote 14,668, instead of 14,068, and remained long ignorant | plating with facial quiet the inauguration of a new—ahem !—I 
a modest and retiring nature, to dressing in a cab, the un-. of the fact that that ticket had proved a lucky one. was about to term it swindle. . But really Lought to be careful ; 
comfortable idea (not wholly unjustified by the fact) tha: ‘Lhe owner of White Conduit House, some sixty or seventy it is nothing of the kind. Positively, the new idea is most 
persons on both sides of the street can perceive the whole years ago, lost his all by lotteries, and became impoverished genuine, and will land an investor twenty-five per cent. for his 
proceeding-—independently, I say, of what I may call moral | Meeting a friend one day, he said he had a presentiment that | money. Only fancy what thousands may be coined ous of the 
considerations, it is an exceedingly difficult thing to do. ‘Poa particular number would be & great prize; money was lent | ably-conceived aaeen ot Tue Self-Obliterating Postage 
have exchanged the Blacksmith’s suit for the loid’s, io have , to him to buy ; it came up a prize 3, he squandered the treasure, Stamp Company! : ? = 
put in all the pins, and frills, and gewgaws, while exposed to | and died a beygar, A man, and his cousin, a married woman, That pompous, fussy, little stout ste ange _ | oe 
that ceaseless jolting and the observation of ten thousand pair clubbed their snall means to buy a sixteenth of a lottery breasted shirt-front almost of the dimensions o . ore-topsail, 
of cyes, would indeed heve been impossible; and even us it teket; she went to the office to buy it, taking with hera little has absolutely a furnace of gold 12 his pocket—I mean to say 
was, Ltook twice the time that I should have taken in my | cil; the girl, being asked to select the number, fixed upon he is warm where money lies. Certainly Mr, Hart or Mr, 
own dressing-room at the theatre to accomplish my objcci, ;24.824; she eould give no particular reason, but adhered to Davis would not give a sovercign for him as yp rior 80 “ 
My periwig was still upon my head, though my Blaci.smith’s | ber choice, declaring that the number would be a lucky one. ore va — ne sg ee barrage 5-4 as 
clothes were upon my body, when | passed through Waterloo | It came up a prize of £10,000; the man went and received think Ido, a a largely in os pets ‘I nips 7 a 
Bridge turnpike ; and never, probably, had the tollman be-| the due aliquot part, £625, Having some peculiar notions him he To me his ill- tling — ss . es ag ng 
trayed so much astonishment during his official duties as ai | about the property or non-property of married women, he | Upon him, means nothing. now 4 arteges wasted or 
the moment when he received my twopence. But the nexi | pocketed all the money; but the law afterward compelled him well, with the two twinkling lanterns w a ight him on his 
moment, I had thrust it into the carpet-bag, with (he rest of | to share it with her. Charles Lamb tells a story of a gentle- | Wy. Yes, sir, he need through you ee ae, you or} 
my fine attire, and became, with the aid of a dite lamp- | man who had purchased No. 1,069; passing a lottery office, he |* glance. Bless us oe — . on io ‘bl » th re ae 
black, as genuine a son of the anvil as any man whose car- | S@w a placard aunouncing that that number had come up a — and then eee eat e left “ry le the — - 
riage has been broken down ona country road would wish to | £20,000 prize; he walked around St. Pau.'s, to cool his agita- valance. Why, half the bonded wines ‘lig a the doc 
see. For an instant, tue humorous idea did cross my mind, that | tion before entering the office; on going back again, he found | #re 12 his name—a hundred ships are sailing = 1 apne 
perhaps the railway clerk would hesitate to give me a first-class | (hat be had mistaken 10,069 for 1,069, his freights ; he buys and sells to the — x ha A mi or 
ticket; but the clock in the Waterloo Road showed but five The law had frequently to decide cases about lucky numbers. before the luncheon chop and sherry, _ a tr ing o _ 
minutes to the half-hour, and all my thoughts were concen. | A lsdy (just before the abolition of lotteries in 1826) wished Look at that supercilious, meaning aay oy ee : 6 
trated upon the question of whether T should reach the sta-| to purebase the number of the year in which she was born, Thain wee sity ak ne the a cen 
tion in time. I did reach it in time, though with a minute or | 1792; finding this was sold, she sought one differing from it mind with a — it _——— y gps t of ‘/ spiethy per 
two only to spare ; and jumping out upon the platform, held | by 0 only, namely, 17,092, She was in the hall when, as she oa". ee 8, ae —. to) —- 1e ——_S 
out my hand, with hal{--crown in it, to the cabman. It is/dee ared, No. 17,002 was audibly arnounced as a £30,900 he 1 tegen -_- a fi ecg py smgyoossc 4 : age at - at 
always my custom to pay such persons liberally, and at first || ptze ;_and she brought an action for the money; but it was t bl o 68 —— Orse-ShOe@ Pn hal scar - n Sunthons t 
thought his astonishuent was due to the magnitude of the | preved that her ears or her imagination must have deceived | Cable o eo as ° wa — = anc — - A, 
sum thus offered to his notice. Ilis eyes became the size of | her. In another case, one Mr. McKellar owed some kindness brims ra ha a a ty a + = near a “s . 
saucers, his mouth appreached to the dimensions of a punch- to his friend, Mr. Bellamy. He bought a quarter of a ticket, Hg mee i ed be \ — ee ety Sa 
bow] rather than those of a slop-basin. jand said that Bellamy should have half the proceeds, if it’ ee 7 hi wn "Me Ond i f eg vant a e on O- 

“None of your blood-money!” cried he. “O mother of ,{™»ed up a prize. This was done twice over, but both tickets | ¢ ced rs he t the Pat ’ +B ene a i oo ie 
Moses! here’s a villain been and murdered an hereditary “ere blanks.  Bellamy’s daughter then dreamed that No. ai a a enh od “ve 4 mel “4 ote dP sate sh 
nobleman! Police, police!” At that fatal ery, the porters, World be a £20,000 prize; this number was not to be had ; pe ‘ cnt —. — + “— le af Anse the Ae se 
who, 1 must say, lad not shown themselves’ very alert to but “something told Bellamy to multiply his daughter's | ® ts "i ir Ohtietion sll hi ap sew Gieie pa i 
take my carpet-bag, began to gather round me, and at the number by itself, and add 2 to it.” This made 27. No. 27 was pansy iy +4* ris _ names, _ - ee a pe 
same time an inspector showed himself at ihe ticket-office | otsht, and it was drawn a £20,000 prize. MeKoellar declared ” He sen ee vn “-_ pret y haracter that I 
door. “ That man is mad,” said I, addressing this oflicial. that he had not repeated his promise after the second failure, pie + aint th sips <4 mA peerage sh owl po 
“T have given him his ‘are, and sixpence over, and he won't | 24 #« lawsuit was maintained to decide this point, Bellamy oo we he fi my ip T beta oa ay 2d im ree red 
take it.” But the cabinan had by this time swung himself | #/so claimed an additional percentage ‘‘for the ingenuity of suaiui gto Bove any Cassell’. y 8 
oft his pereh. “ He has iwurdered an hereditary nobleman,” | his guess about No, 27."—Chambers’s. y ° ’ 
was that idiot’s reiterated cry, which being taken up by tie | - 
porters, the passengers, the passers-by, presently swelled into | MY STATION. 

a tempest of accusation. It was in vain forme,in my Black- ; ? : ’ 

smith’s garb, to offer a syllable of denial. My accuser was| By my station Ido not mean the one from which I start in 
evidently actuated by a genuine sense of public justice; and | the morning, for that in all conscience is insignificant enough 
the fact of my having come in a cab at all seemed doubtless, | 4 half-dozen of most uninteresting people meet every day at 
of itself, to demand an explanation. If I had only had my | the same hour, on the same platform, and the only excitement 
hammer, I do believe that, in my indignation and chagrin, 1] 8 when the stoutest of our tribute to the line is a minute or 
should have been tempted to make use of it; but, fortunately, | ste late. ‘Then we watch him eagerly from our vantage-point, 
I was quite unarmed, save for the dress-sword of my Lord | &¢ mark with fiendish glee the impetuons bounds he makes 
Fribble, which the cabman had already possessed hiniscif of, down a sor vewhat steep nill Onee he has fall way ou, it is 
and was holding up to the excited spectators, as the weapon, impossible tor him to stop or check the unaccustomed speed, 
I suppose, wherewith the bloody deed with which I was | 4 his only hope of bringing up is at the foot of the equally 
charged had been accomplished. “ While I was thus in cus- steep ascent to the station. He reaches the promised rise, and 
tody, the doors were closed, the bell was rung, and my train | Slows off with a rash escapement of steam—when, oh, horror! 
started oft to Richmond. the scream of the engine is heard. ‘Tere comes the iron horse 

Within two minutes afterwards, in the seclusion of an in- round the bend, and our sixth man has but t'vo minutes left to 
ner office, where pickpockets, I believe, are secured till the | 49 1 in. He casts a glance of agony upwards, and we shout 
police arrive to take charge of them, I had made the inspec- him a friendly encouragement. Then follows a fearfal struggle 
tor understand how matters really stood. But poor Lord |—* race between seventeen stone of too solid flesh, and good- 
Plantagenet had to play Sir Charles that night without his|"¢88 knows how many pounds of steam to the square inch, 
Blacksmith ; and I will answer for it, though not a witness | 48 the line of carriages glides siowly along the platform, he 
to the crime, that, on the charge of murdering that baronet, | &#5 Still some yards of rugged path to vanquish, We reach 
he would not, before any jury of critics, have cleared himself | 2" seats, holding the door wide open—by doing so we feel an 
so easily as I did from that of murdering an hereditary noble- | if we were throwing a life-buoy to a drowning man. Hurrah! 
man. . there's the top of his hat, a porter stretches out his arm 

The humor of the whole adventure was such that my own beyond the gate, and in another second onr mightily heaving 
annoyance was soon forgotten in it; and I even employed friend is in our midst, Not a word escapes him during the 
the same Hibernian driver to take me home as had conveyed | *#0rt Tun to ** my station” on the north bank of the Thames, 
me to the station. beyond a gurgled-out ** Good morning. ; 

“ What on earth made you think that I had murdered the My station 1s prefaced from the front by a handsome pile of 
nobleman, Pat, merely because he had disappeared ?” in-| b¥ilding, in which travellers may eat, drink, and make merry, 
quired I. and afterwards slcep if they so desire. I+ has halls of magnifi- 

‘* Well, shure, your honor, I can’t tell, except that you _— proportions, and hardly aday passes that mectings of 
looked like it.” shareholders aud City banquets are not held within its walls. 

I must also have looked, I suppose, as if I had eaten him. Prom the archways and offices of the basement floor, my station 
—Chambers’s. disgorges the living freights that roll in, in rapid succession, 

between the hours of nine andten a.m. It is with these 
hustling, bustling throngs that 1 have especially to do. I by 
no means lay claim tothe genius of a Lavater, though my 
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ANIMAL GROTESQUES. 


The word ‘ grotesque”—taken primarily, we suppose, from 
the twisted and distorted character of forms seen in the dim 
light of a grotto—applies especially to the twisted and dis- 
torted parodies on human functions and fashions which we 
seem to see winding away from us into the deep gloom of 
the lower animal types. It was this feeling which yave the 
rare grotesqueness to the wisdom of Aisop. The voluntary 
distortion of his moral wisdom when it was made to issue from 
the mouth of the frog, or the ass, or the fox—the sense of 
the relation and also the disproportion between the thought 
and cunning and passions of men, and the various undignified 
animals whose forms he peopled with these human qualities 
—produced exactly that impression of twisted and dislocated 
forms which is implied in the word ‘ grotesque.” Hazlitt has 
put this very powerfully in commenting on Asop's humor, 
saying of him :—“ Ape and slave, he looked askance at human 
nature, and beheld its weaknesses and errors transferred to 
another species. He saw in a man a talking, absurd, 
obstinate, proud, angry animal, and clothed these abstrac- 
tions with wings, a beak, or a tail, or claws, or long ears, as 
they appeared embodied in these hieroglyphics in the brute 
creation, His moral philosophy is natural history. He 
makes an ass bray wisdom and a frog cioak humanity.” If 
ZEsop had lived in our day, he would probably have felt the 
moral grotesqueners of his fables to he far more instead of 
less striking. ‘The odd distortion which his fancy invented 
for the sake of effect, might have a certain tone of semi-reality 
now. Our cunning may really be related by something like 
immemorial descent to that of the fox—our rapacity to that of 
the wolf—our industry to that of the beaver or the bee. Ani- 
mal passions are not so mucb the distorted forms of human 
passions, as human passions are the partially straitened 
forms of animal passi strait by ience and rea- 
son and the possession of a divine soul. But this does not 
take the grotesqueness in the likeness less, but rather greater. 
What we see in the animal world, still bears to what we find in 
ourselves something of the same relation that a gurgoyle rep- 
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NUMBERS IN THE LOTTERY. 
In the reign of George I. the footman of a lady of qnality 


dreamed that two particular numbers would turn up prizes; 
he bought these two tickets on the following day: but they 
both turned up blanks, and he put an end to his existence. 
In his trunk was found a memorandum to the effect that, 
when his riches came to him, he would marry Grace 
Farmer, that he would make her wait upon him, and that 
he would eat and drink all day long. Toward the end of the 
Same reign, a mathematician, familiar with the theory of pro- 
babilities, demonstrated that, in a partienlar year, the’chances 
Were 34,999 to 1 against a particular number winning the £10- 
000 prize; 11,669 to 1 against £5,000 prize, and 6 to 1 against 
obtaining any prize at all. But all such warnings were of no 
use. A banker's clerk was one day found raving mad in the 
Street; he had bought a ticket bearing a favorite number, and 
was robbed of it; on the day of the drawing of the lottery 
that number came up a £30,000 prize, and grief and rage were 
too much for him. 


| 


jhad lit up each expression with the light of battle. 


profession leads me largely to study the expression of my 
fellows, and to seek for character whenever opportunity offers. 
Indeed, it is a favorite theory o' mine that the face is but the 
mirror of the brain, and that every flitting thonght, pleasant 
or otherwise, is canght and reflected outwardly as it passes. I 
have seen the inhabitants of a city, with dire war waging at its 
very gates, stalk gloomily in the streets that echo the bursting 
shell. ‘There were faces there on which the troubled mind had | 
stamped unmistakably its load of grief and sorrow. I have | 
seen a brigade rushing past me to the attack, each soldier 


confident of victory, and the reflex of the absorbing thought! with the sharp contrasts and analogies traced by keen intel- 

I have | lectual wit, while in the modern world a feeling of sympathy 
journeyed through great centres of suffering, and noticed the | between the lower and the higher forms of life is growing up 
hard-set pallid features of the populace ; and, again, my wan-| to shade off the intellectual contrasts. ‘The grotesque sugges- 
derings have led me into a land flowing with milk and honey, | tions of ZEsop’s fables have no pathosin them. [ut the gro 


resenting @ human head bears to the real image of a man ; 
and we feel the thrill and pathos which is involved in all the 
higher forms of the ‘‘ grotesque” only the more in gazing at 
the animal world, so far as we really believe that there is a 
common ancestry for those strange instincts which we dimly 
trace winding sway into the subterranean life of brute ¢xis- 
| tence. Unquestionably one reason why the grotesqueness of 
animal life is taking gradually so much more important a 
place in the modern world of literature than it had in the an- 
cient, is that in the ancient world it was connected simply 














and bright radiant faces have smiled on me from every side. tesque suggestions of the greatest of modern Asops—a much 
At the floodgates of my station I have often Jingered to wit-| greater than AZsop—Hans Christian Andersen, are full o 
ness each outpouring of the stream of life. Here it flows by | pathos, and solely on this account, that his speaking animals 


The days of George III. were full of odd incidents about | smooth and unruffled, and there it hurries its course along have a real relationship to man, and feel as men feel, only 


lucky numbers in the lottery. 


One Mr. Barnes, a grocer,| with dark and tronbled surface. 


What hopes and fears, what vith a more embarrassed and limited and less articulate voice, 


bought four consecutive numbers; fearing that this wonld he | schemes and projects, what hieuesty and villany, what eram- ‘Lhe kinship between the lower animals and man is the greatest 


unlucky, he exchanged one of them; but by an annoying! bling fortunes, what c:ime-pulsating hearts drift by me! 


See of all sources of the higher grotesque effects—those etiects in 


freak of fortune, the rejected number turned up a £20,000 | yonder tall man with fixed and haggard features, who while | which the sense of ludicrous difference and distortion is modi- 


prize, which fell to the lot of one Captain Young. 


About a| urging his way, almost violently, never looks to the right or | 
* fortnight before the drawing of one of the lotteries, three |left. The force that he is using is thrown out unconsciously, 


fied by an undercurrent of feeling of real affinity. Ander- 
|sen’s “Ugly Duckling,” his toads and storks, and a hundred 
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other of his creations, have all the wisdom and wit of sop, 
and combine with it a tender feeling of animal infirmity as 
akin to human infirmity, as well. 

And it is probably for some reason of the same general kind 
that modern literature has devoted so much more attention to 
the pathetic side of whut is most grotesque in man himself. 
Sir Walter Scott's grotesques, his Dominie Sampson, Davie 
Gellatley, Laird of Dumbiedikes, and so forth, almost all have 
a touch of the kind of pathos in them which comes from a 
sympathy with animal inarticulateness, with that helplessness 
of nature that has never fully gained the faculty of speech or 
self-knowledge, and that takes us back to the lower races of 
creatures for illustrations of it. It was, perhaps, Sir Walter’s 
great sympathy with animals that gave him this wonderful 
power of sketching the intermediate world between conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness in man. Even Shakespeare shows 
little sign of this kind of command of the grotesque. His 
fools and madmen, touching as they are, are not touching 
from their creatureliness, but from eclipsed or disfigured 
human qualities. And his conceptions of Caliban and Ariel 
have none of that sort of pathos in them. They are marvel- 
lous feats of creative fancy, but do not excite our pity. Even 
on the stage you see how much the taste for the higher kind 
of grotesque feeling has grown. Robson's greatest efforts 
used to be produced by delineating the struggle of dumb affec- 
tions to express themselves dimly without words, in actions so 
grotesque that you knew not whether to laugh or cry, but the 
pathos of which was at least as profound astheir humor. And 
the grotesque humor of America is in a great degree of the 
same kind—especially in such poems as ‘‘Little Breeches” 
and ‘The Prairie Bell,” and such tales as Bret Harte’s— 
studies of rude natures helplessly struggling for a half-utter- 
ance, It would seem, too, that the great Russian author 
‘Turguenieff has produced studies of the grotesque of a pathos 
even higher, and precisely of the same type—where the secret 
of the pathos lies in the deep sympathy of the writer with the 
dumb, unconscious, creaturely phases of animal or human 
feeling. Indeed, every writer we have named, from Scott to 
Turguenieff, has proved that his sympathy with the lower 
animals was as living as his sympathy with the dumb inarti- 
culate feelings of men hardly yet set free from the dumbness 
of the lower animals. Mr. Darwin's doctrine has not come 
before the way had been prepared for it by a quite new cur- 
rent of sympathy between our race and the grotesque germs 
of human feeling in the races beneath our own.—Spectator. 


—_———@—___. 


LIFE AT MONACO, 


The Prince of Monaco has 150 soldiers, each of whom is 
decorated with about four medals, making 600 medels in 
Monaco. Order is maintained by more than one gendarme. 
A small detachment of his Majesty’s army directed us along 
the road by the sea from Monaco Station to the Tables, 
which have also a station of their own, called Monte Carlo. 
The enemy of mankind never selected a more lovely spot to 
tempt his prey. M. Blanc’s pretty little casino, gay, but 
not so grand as his lamented Baden, just now looks charm- 
ing, with its terraces, their seats, plants, and flowers, leading 
down to the sea. On the land side the palm-bearing square 
is in beautiful order; beyond it are the stately trees which 
mark the French frontier, and above them but still quite 





close, the great beetling crag of Monte Carlo is, as ever, the 
chief glory of the Riviera. On one side juts out boldly the 
rocky, fortified peninsula of Monaco, with towers, terraces, 
and square dwelling-houses, like the medieval towns painted 
in early pictures ; on the other side, the mountainous coast 
stretches away to Mentone. There are in active work, as 
usual, three roulettes, and one trente-et-quarante table—the 
table d'or. By 4 o'clock in the afternoon the tables are 
crowded by respectable-looking old ladies, anxious or vul- 
pine gentlemen, and many heavy-eyed gamblers, male and 
female, with the desire of gain, and no other expression, 
stamped upon their features. Of course there is a concert- 
room; and many who would think it wrong to play, sit en- 
joying the music which is paid for out of M. Blanc’s profits. 

y the way, this orchestra is not so curious as that other one 
at Nice, of which we heard. There isa Russian there who 
made many millions of roubles by railway speculations. He 
refuses now to go into society, and receives at his house none 
but the persons whom he knew in the happy old days when 
he had not a sou. To them he makes little presents of a 
thousand or two thousand roubles, and so on. He is an un- 
educated man, but passionately fond of music, and his one 
pleasure is to maintain an orchestra. He engages by the 
year the best musicians he can obtain ; in the morning they 
take up their position at one end of a salon in his villa, he 
sits down in his arm-chair at the other end, and they play to 
him all day. This is luxury to him—wonder what it 1s to 
the musicians ?—London Telegraph. 


> 
SKATING. 


There is no finer, more manly, graceful, and invigorating 
sport than skating, and it is a thousand pities that fashion or 
prudence should have cast some discredit on its enjoyment 
and hindered its universal popularity. It gives endless scope 
for personal courage, endurance, skill, and taste. One can’t 

et tired of it, for it is an art whose possibilities are bound- 
ess, and whose minute and finer developments are infinite in 
subtlety and bewildering in their complex variety. To the 
accomplished figure-skater of to-day, the blundering, straight- 
ahead operator of twenty years ago, who made it his pride to 
skate so many miles in so many minutes, to cut a ring back- 
wards and jump over a log on the ice, is as the pianist of a 
traveling show to Taussig or Rubinstein. It makes our 
home-keeping youth acquainted with the fresh joy of keen 
wintry air and smiling wintry landscape, of amber sunsets 
and rich brown hill-sides, and dim gray twilight, and frosty 
moon-rise. ‘There is a timorous ecstasy in the first breathless 
essay of the “ outward edge,” such as the hero may feel in 
going into battle, and the first successful “ backward five” 
may aptly prefigure all later triumph and achievement. No- 
where can our young people—boys and girls together—meet 
in more healthy, natural, and hearty relations than on the ice. 
Nowhere can a manly young fellow—we say it without 
shadow of silly sentimentality—so commen¢ himself to the 
regard of a frank, kindly girl as by his patient, considerate, 
and helpful care in a series of first skating lessons. Nowhere 
is a fine, courageous, spirited girl more attractive than in the 
modest but fearless determination with which she addresses 
herself to better the instruction of her more robust com- 
panion. Young eyes will light up at the glance of other eyes, 
we know; young hearts will beat responsive to other hearts, 
why not a thousand times better under the free sky, the crisp, 





clear air, and fine inspiration of noble exercise, than in the 
stifling, noxious atmosphere and amid the morbid excitement 
of the ball-room or the theatre ?—Seridner’s, 
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“THE VERY LAST IDYLL.” 


THE FEAST. 


Pies gees King Arthur ruled this land, he ruled it like a King, 

He stole three pecks of barley meal to make a wf potane i 

A bag pudding the King did make, and stuffed it well with plums, 
And in it put great lumps of fat as big as his two thumbs. 

The King and Queen they ate thereof, and Noblemen beside, 

And what they couldn't eat that night the Queen next morning se 


Then, dinner ended, spake the blameless King 
Unto his knights, and unto Guinevere, 

Who sat as one had dined, yet discontent, 
Moulding her napkin into many forms, 

And scorning at them all: “ The treth is this: 
Our cook, though very worthy, O my Queen, 
Hath nought of genius, and we dine to-day 
As yesterday and many yesterdays, 

And no new order takes the place of old. 
Thou dost not make this meal so sweet to me 
That I the King do greatly care to eat.” 


Then in her shrewish way muttered the Queen: 
“ My fault, my fault, and evermore my fault! 
That dish is never grudged the Table Round. 
Lo, thou art King, and that should mean ‘ Cau do,’ 
Canst thou do aught in the provision line ?” 


“ Yea,” said the King, and that time said no more, 
But winked at Lancelot, as a man should say, 
Small triumph wins a husband when he chides. 
And Lancelot dropped his eyes, and sat demure, 
Unwilling to offend or Queen or King, 

And mindful, maybe, of the woe: ome fate 

That came on him, who, during to come in 

When man and wife had passed from word to blow, 

Bore two black eyes oft, qne conferred by each. 
But Arthur ruling, ruled it like a King, 

And girding on Excalibur, went forth, 

Followed by wily Vivien, caring not 

That wink and jest pursued her to the door, 

Which reached, she cried, “ O Arthur, O my lord, 

I know thy thought, and, humble though I be, 

A humble bee may guide you. May I speak ?” 

He cared not much for her companionship, 
Less for herself, yet gently answered, “ Speak !” 

And Vivien answered, smiling wickedly, 

“ Sweet are stolen waters, stolen kisses sweet 
(If that the blameless King permit the words), 
And why not stolen meal,? Behind yon hedge 
A hermit dwells, an awful humbug too, 

Loud in his prayers, but louder in his cups, 

And prompt to kneel, but never half so prompt 
As when he cannot stand. By this the cheat 
Hath drunk his deepest, and sent up his snore : 
He hath great store of meal, which simple fools 
Bring to ameliorate his fancied woes ; 

’Tis of the finest that the miller grinds. 

’T were very meet that you should steal the same.” 
And Arthur, making answer, said, “ I will.” 

Then laughed the wileful Vivien to herself, 

“ Easy to theft is moved the blameless King ; 

But he and all bis knights and the sweet Queen 

Have hollow hearts which wear transparent masks 

It glads my own to see.” And then they went, 

Arthur and Vivien, raised the hermit’s latch, 

Entered the cottage where the good old man 

Lay grunting like a swine, and from his hoards 

They took three pecks of choicest barley meal, 

And proudly bore them to the Table Round. 

There Guinevere still gazed on Lancelot. 

But that most noble knight, large Lancelot, 

Seemed for the time less noble than himself, 

And sutlering or from supper or the wine 

(Brought there from France by one called Gilded Helm, 

Knight of the Stone of Gladness) or the pang 

Of conscience that he flirted with his Queer, 

Sat grumpy, nor returned her pleasant gaze, 

But stuck his fork right through the tablecloth, 

As he were stabbing some displeasing friend. 

Laying the meal-sack on the Table Round, 

And not displeased to see that Lancelot sulked, 

Thus to his Queen spake forth the blameless King : 
“ Lo, I, the King, have shown what I Can Do. 

Do thou thy part, and help.” 

“ Yea, lord,” she said, 

“ Your will is mine.” And saying that she choked 
(Her wine, it may be, going the wrong way), 
And sharply turned about to hide her face, 
Moved to the kitchen, and flung down the meal. 


Then Arthur, baring both his manly arms, 
Made a bag pudding, stuffing it with plums, 
And putting in sweet lumps of richest fat 
As large as two o/ his big royal thumbs: 
Then tying it, the Queen with vehement act 
Dashed it within a splendid silver pan 
(Like Lancelot’s helmet, bitterly she thought), 
And set it firmly on the vigorous fire 
(“ Where I could set him,” bitterly she said). 

“ O madam!” cried the little maid bard by. 
“ Who spoke to ycu?” she said, and smote her ears. 


And when the fulness of the time was come, 
And emptiness for hunger, came the knights, 
And with them Lancelot and the blameless King, 
And also Guinevere with lily hands 
Cleansed in fair water of the kitchen smirch, 
And sat to supper, and the Pudding came, 
Whereat the joyous knights gave forth a shout 
Had split the Eildon Hill into three parts 
But that the trick had been already done, 

And all fell to; the blameless King, and Queen, 
They ate thereof, and noblemen beside. 
And Vivien deigned to taste, but scofting said, 
“ The full-fed liars feed on stolen meal.” 
And gentle Arthur bade the wine-cup flow, 
Not now with Gild Helm’s mixture, but a draught 
(Imported by a knight of Burgundy) 
So rich, so radiant, and so ravishing 
That fourscore silver pieces scarcely bought 
As many flagons as the ysar aad months, 
And the good Rabelais had said, if there, 
“ O sweet and heavenly sound to hear them laugh !” 


Then with regained fine temper, said the Queen, 
Taking her husband’s hand into her own 
‘ may be, glad that Lan lot was riled) 
. cor Levd, and is thy 80 ill a cook ?” 


Tben Arthur, pulling at her golden hair, 
As one instructs a kind but wayward child, 
“ Thou !” said the King. ‘“ Well, I may call that cheek, 
Yet will not, looking on that cheek of thine. 
Thou hast done well, my Queen, and very well, 
And I, the King, for self and company, 
Remain thy much obliged and humble servant, 
And drink thy health!’ Tnen the old rafters rang, 
“ Our Queen and Pudding!’ And the blameless King, 
Rising again (to Lancelot’s discontent 
Who held all speeches a tremendous bore), 
Said, “ If one duty to be dong remains, 
And ’ti3 neglected, all the rest is nought 
But Dead Sea apples and the acts of Apes.” 
Smiled Guinevere, and begged him not to preach ; 
She knew that duty, and it should be done. 
So what of pudding on that festal night 
Was not consumed by Arthur and his guests, 
The Queen upon the following morning fried. 
—Punch’s Pocket-book. 
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BOTH SEXES AT THE BAR. 


The ‘“‘bar” of which we have to speak is not that from 
which are poured forth streams of eloquence, but a bar 
which dispenses, according to some authorities, that which 
is the cause of eloquence. We are happy to learn that the 
restaurant counter is becoming ‘‘a matrimonial market of a 
most advantageous kind.’ According to our experience, it 
is not an advantageous market for anything else. The liquor 
sold is usually bad, and the food is detestable. There has 
been some little improvement, but in the main Dickens's 
description of the refreshments at Mugby Junction is still 
correct, The sandwiches and pork pies are the same as they 
used to be, but increased care is now bestowed upon the 
ornamentation of the glass and crockery. This perhaps is a 
new application of the old saying, that life is short and art is 
long. Food and drink are good to-day and spoiled to-mor- 
row, but cups and plates, if not broken, may last for ever. 
The managers therefore prefer to spend their money not upon 
the transitory but the perennial. We do not know upon 
what principle, if any, they choose their barmaids, or whether 
they place them under any limitations or conditions as re- 
gards dress. ‘The outward splendor of these attendants is 
certainly increased, and we are told that many of them pos- 
sess education and accomplishments. In fact, there is im- 
provement in all the accessories, but the refreshments sup- 
plied at these bars—which we should have thought the 
essential matter—remain nearly what they were. But of 
course, if a man can obtain pleasant conversation, he may 
endure a dry sandwich or a muddy cup of coffee. It is said 
that these bars have often led to matrimonial introductions. 
And of course, if a young lady is intent upon her own happi- 
ness, it would be unreasonable to expect her to consider our 
comfort. We must be content with such fragmentary notice 
as she condescends to bestow on us. ‘The managers perhaps 
would prefer young ladies who were not seeking an advan- 
tageous settlement in life—that is, if they could get them, 
which they probably could not. There have been strikes 
enoagh already, so it is better to allow these young ladies to 
do, as much as possible, as they like. It may be our own 
obtuseness that has prevented our recognising behind these 
bars those young persons of “ excellent social position” who 
are said to have taken places at them. ‘The principle of 
stooping to conquer is recommended by experience, and it 
is probably true that the want of an introduction prevents 
many marriages. Of course a lady cannot allow a gentleman 
to address her without this ceremony, and we believe that 
those who have dispensed with it are designated as ‘‘ pick- 
ups” in the society whose rules they have contravened. But 
at the same time everybody is aware that introductions de- 
pend very much on times and circumstances, and ladies who 
remain year after year without an offer at home may per- 
haps obtain one by changing the venue, as lawyers say, to 
Switzerland. 

The authority from whom we have before quoted tells us 
that in no other occupation would the same class of girls find 
equal opportunities as behind bars. We might add that a 
certain class of men would nowhere find as good an opportu- 
nity as in front of bars. Young Marlow, as we remember, 
was struck dumb in the presence of Miss Hardcastle, but he 
could talk glibly to the supposed barmaid. If these bars 
really do afford facilities for contracting marriages, a new 
light is ihrown upon the vexed question as to the sale of what 
are opprobriously called intoxicating liquors. It seems hard 
to impose restrictions upon al:sost the only matrimonial mar- 
ket that exists. Governesses, we are told, seldom marry, and 
doubtless the reason is that the least symptom of a disposition 
towards flirtation is certain to be followed by notice to guit. 
If ever there should arise a strike of governesses against the 
tyranny of the ladies who engage them, it will be difficult to 
persuade men that the governesses are not justified in rebel- 
lion, Milliners and dressmakers are watched during the 
hours of business by Argus eyes, and if they resort to places 
of amusement, they are exposed to solicitations which are uot 
apt to end in marriage. After considering these things we 
almost feel, in spite of all the teaching of the Alliance, dis- 
posed to recommend that there should be more refreshment- 
bars, and that they should be open for longer hours, and par- 
ticularly on Sundays. It is improper to go up to a respecta- 
ble girl in the street and tell her that it isa wet day. But it 
is proper to go up to her ata bar and ask her for a glass of 
beer, and then to proceed to offer an original and interesting 
remark upon the weather. The post-offices, we are happy to 
observe, are worked to a large extent by women, some of 
whom are neither inattentive to their appearance nor insensi- 
ble to the opportunities which their duties afford them for 
fascination. By the purchase of one postage-stamp daily, an 
admirer might enable himself to see and hold brief converse 
with his adored. The lady might usually be trusted to pene- 
trate his secret, and to suffer him some means of revealing it 
if she were so disposed. There is, of course, this difference 
between a post-office and a refreshment-bar, that a man can- 
not reasonably linger at the former after he has obtained 
what he wants, but on the other hand he can buy two postage- 
stamps on separate visits for the price of a single glass of 
beer. But all this points to the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a legitimate market for marriages under proper regu- 
lations. It would he easy, for example, to open an introduc- 
tion-office at a seaside resort. It may be argued that, if a 
thing is meant to be done indirectly, it may as well be done 
directly. If *‘ young persons of excellent social positions” go 
behind bars for the sake of getting married, neither they nor 
their parents need be ashamed of taking other at least equally 
harmless means to the same end. There was a story a few 
years ago of a gentleman who went to Scarborough, saw a lady 
aud admired, saw again and admired more, and at last sum- 





moned courage to speak, and was not discouraged. Within a 
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month after the introduction thus effected the parties to it| erected to commemorate the passing of Queen Eleanor. As} it turned out to be—not by a ghost, however, but by a cat, 
married. It is true that the family of the gentleman alleged, | this could not be, the widow took to screaming at every! who wishing the company of her master, and not being able to 
rightly or wrongly, that he was mad ; but that circumstance, | turn of the road, and at night was carried into her inn kick-| gain admission by ieason of the closed door, must have 
even if true, does not to our mind affect the value of the| ing her heels and screaming at the top of her voice.— Temple | 


precedent. 
worst that could be said of her by her own sex was to call her 
a ‘‘pick-up.” The ladies who go to the bar as a means of 
success in life have our best wishes, and we are quite ready 
to believe that they are better than their surroundings, which 
we, perhaps through prejudic3, do not find attractive or satis- 


factory. A man who gets a good wife need not complain of 


a bad pork-pie.--Saturdzy Review. | 


| 


——__.>—__— 


TWO ANECDOTES FROM BRANTOME. 


Here is a little trait of the great Constable de Montmorenci, 
which gives a completing touch to the many characters histo- 
rians have drawn of him, but which assuredly might be sought 
in vain in any other pages than those of our gos:3iping author. 
Brantome is remarking that he was such an excellent Chris- 
tian, and ‘‘never failed to maintain Christianity in himself as 
long as he lasted, never derogating from it.” He tells many 
stories of his unbridled violence, tyranny, and injustice with 
unqualified admiration; but ‘he never failed to say and 
keep up (entreten’r) his paternosters every morning, whether 
he remained in the house, or went out to the field, to the 
army. So it was a common saying among the soldiers that 
one must beware of the paternosters of the Constable. For 
as disorders were very frequent, he would say, while mum- 
bling and muttering his paternosters all the time, ‘Go and 
fetch that fellow, and hang him to this tree!’ ‘ Out with a 
file of harquebusiers here before me this instant for the exe- 
cution of this man!’ ‘Burn me this village instantly!’ 
‘Cut me to pieces at once all these villain peasants, who have 
dared to hold this church against the King!’ And all this 
without ever ceasing from his paternosters till he had finished 
them, thinking that he would have done very wiong to put 
them off to another time; so conscientious was he!” There 
is a little anecdote of Bayard, the ‘‘ Chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche,” which, despite the abund of record we 
have of Bayard, the reader will thank Brantome for having 
preserved. It was at the retreat of Rebec, so disastrous for 
France, that{Bayard was killed, shot by an harquebuse in the 
back while protecting the retreat. He had been helped to 
dismount, and was lying under a tent, which the courtesy of 
Pescaro, the General on the Spanish side, had ordered to be 
placed over him while he died. And as he thus lay, the 
renegade Constable Bourbon, who was fighting in the ranks 
of the enemy, passed by and said, ‘‘ Ah, M. de Bayard, in 
truth I am sorry for you!” To which the dying hero replied : 
“For the love of heaven, Monsieur, do not be sorry for me. 
Tam dying for my King and for my faith. Be sorry for your- 
self; you are fighting against your faith and against your 
King!” Bourbon hung his head and passed on without 
another word.— Cornhill. 





—_———_——_— 
ANIMALS NOT GOVERNED SOLELY BY INSTINCT. 


What is instinct? It is the “faculty of performing com- 
plex acts, absolutely without instruction or previously- 
acquired knowledge.” Instinct, then, would enable animals 
to perform spontaneously acts which, in the case of man, 
presuppose ratiocination, a logical train of thougit. But, 
when we test the observed facts which are usually put for- 
ward to prove the power of instinct, it is found that they are 
seldom conclusive. It was on such grounds that the song of 
birds was taken to be innate, albeit a very ready experiment 
would have shown that it comes frcm the education they 
receive. During the last century Barrington brought up 
some linnets, taken from the nest, in company with larks of 
sundry varieties, and found that every one of his linnets 
adopted completely the song of the master set over him, so 
that now these linnets—larks by naturalization—formed a 
company apart when placed among birds of their own spe- 
cies. Even the nightingale, whose native song is sweet, 
exhibits, under domestication, a considerable readiness to im- 
itate other singing-birds. The song of the bird is, therefore, 
determined by its education, and the same thing must be true 
as to nest-building. A bird brought up in a cage does not con- 
struct the nest peculiar to its species. In vain will you sup- 
ply all the necessary materials: the bird will employ them 
without skill, and will oftentimes even renounce all purpose 
of building any thing like anest. Does not this well-known 
fact prove that, instead of being guided by instinct, the bird 
learns how to construct its nest, just as man learns how to 
build a house ?—Popular Science Monthly. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Lord Chesterfield was another of the individuals of note 
whose glass ran out during the year. He was always pro- 
testing that he cared nothing for death. Such persistence of 

rotest generally arises from a feeling contrary to that which 
is made the subject of protest. This Lord (as we have said) 
jested to the very door of histomb. That must have remind- 
ed his friends during those Tyburn days, how convicts on 
their way up Holborn Hill to the gallows used to veil their 
terror by cutting jokes with the crowd. It was the very 
Chesterfield of highwaymen, who, going up the Hill in the 
fatal cart, and observing the mob to be hastening onward, 
cried out, “It’s no use your being in such a hurry; there’ll 
be no fun till I get there!” This was the Chesterfield style, 
also its spirit. But behind it all was the feeling and convic- 
tion of Marmontel’s philosopher, who having railed through 
a long holiday excursion, till he was thoroughly tired, was of 
opinion, as he tucked himself up in a feather bed at night, that 
lite and luxury were, after all, rather pretty things. Chester- 
field was, nevertheless, much more of a man than his fellow- 
peer who crossed the Stygian ferry in the same year, namely, 
the Duke of Kingston. The Duke had been one of the hand- 
somest men of his time, and, like a good many handsome men, 
was aconsiderable fool. He allowed himself, at all events, to 
be made the fool, and to become the slave, of the famous 
Miss Chudleigh—as audacious as she was beautiful. The 
lady, whom the law took it into its head to look upon as not 
the Duke’s Duchess—that is, not his wife—was resigned to 
her great loss by the feeling of her great gain. She was fa- 
miliar with her lord’s last will and testament, and went into 
hysterics to conceal her satisfaction. She saw his grace out 
of the world with infinite ceremony. To be sure, it was 
nothing else. The physicians whom she called together in 


The lady at any rate got a husband, and the Ba 








r. 
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BURKE'S PAMPHLET AGAINST THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


Never had pamphlet such success with the class it was 
written to please. George IIL, of his own motion, settled 
upon the author, whom he had hated for twenty-six years, a 
pension of twelve hundred pounds a year, and, soon alter, a 
second pension of twenty-five hundred pounds a year. The 
king had also a number of copies handsomely bound for 
presents, and when he gave one to a favorite he would say, 
“ This is a book which every gentleman ought to read.” The 
Emperor of Germany, the Empress Catherine of Russia, the 
royal family of France, and even poor Stanislaus of Poland, 
sent the author some tribute of their sincere gratitude. The 
book had a great run with the public; in England, nineteen 
thousand copies were sold in three months, andin France 
thirteen thousand of the French translation. During the first 
half-year, the number of replies which it called forth was 
thirty-eight. 

Its etlect upon the public was wholly and greatly bad, 
because it excited the reader without instructing him. It 
hardened the Tory’s heart and shut his mind to every truth 
which it most concerned him to know; while the humane 
portion of the people were only incensed at the contemptuous 
tone of the work toward all the most pitiable victims of aris- 
tucratic misrule,—those who had lapsed under it from citizens 
to populace. Mad world! For thirty years, in various 
capacities, public and private, Edmund Burke had served his 
countrymen on both sides of the ocean with fidelity and 
power, and got little by it but the opportunity to serve them 
better. He writes this false and foolish pamphlet, and behold 
him rich, and the world at his feet! The people gave him 
little but honor, and the kings rewarded him with all but 
that.— Atlantic Monthly. 


——_—————— 
LONGEVITY OF MEDICAL MEN. 


The obituary of the London Zimes and the medical 
journals have recorded some remarkable illustrations of pro- 
longed existence in members of the medical and surgical 
professions who have died in the year which has just closed. 

t will be seen, says the Zvmes, in the subjoined list, that 
only those who had reached fourscore years and upward are 
published, as Hugh Andrew, M.D., and Peter Miller, M.D., 
each ninety-four years of age; Bowyer Vaux, F.R.C.S., 
ninety-one; Augustus Bozzi Granville, M.D., and Francis 
Kiernan, M.R.C.S., each eighty-nine; Robert Venables, M.D., 
eighty-eight; Robert Buchanan, M.D., eighty-six; Thomae 
Leigh Blundell, M.D., eighty-four; William Bodington, 
F.R.CS., and John Gardner, F.R.C.S, each eighty-two; 
Thomas Coleman, F.R.C.S., eighty-one; Robert Wade, 
F.R.C.S., Thomas Barnes, M.D., and James Alexander Gor- 
don, M.D., each eighty years of age. The united ages of 
these fourteen gentlemen amount to 1,200 years, giving an 
average of more than eighty-five years to each. Dr. Casper, 
of Berlin, in his work on the duration of human life, has 
placed medical men as representing a medium longevity of 
fifty-six. Artists are represented at fifty-seven; lawyers, 
fifty-eight ; military men, fifty-nine; farmers and clerks, 
sixty-one; merchants, sixty-two; and clergymen, sixty-five. 
To prolong life, the same authority adds that good temper 
and hilarity are necessary; violent pas-ions, the inward 
gnawings of offended vanity and pride, tending to corrode 
every viscus, and to lay the seeds of future mental and 
bodily sufferings. Apathy and insensibility being, unfor- 
tunately, the best sources of peace of mind, and, as Fonte- 
nelle observed, “a good stomach and a bad heart are essen- 
tial to happiness,” perhaps the best maxim to prolong our 
days and render them as tolerable as possible is the “ Bene 
vivere et leetari.” 

_— eS 


A THOUGHT AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


On the whole, it was well that the bells were rung, that 
wise men, like the magi of old on the first Christmas morn- 
ing, bore gifts to childhood, that good wishes were exchanged, 
that feasts were spread, that the churches were filled with 
worshiping and rejoicing crowds, and that, for one day, all 
Christendom was bright with happiness and resonant with 
congratulations. It is well, too, to be sorry for those who, 
bound to the science of materials, have no comprehension of 
the science of morals and of history—to pity those who, 
recognising no facts but those apprehensible by the senses, 
fail to find the life and love which inform them, and ignore 
a revelation of truths of which the senses take no cogni- 
zance. For the bells will ring on through all the generations 
with finer and fuller music on every coming Christmas; the 
hands of those now unborn will blossom with richer gifts 
than those which bless our children; congratulations will 
fill all the lands and all the homes of the world, and our 
blessed fable will live until it shall be decked with all the 
laurels of Science, and until Reason shall be a devout learner 
at the feet of Faith. The one reforming, purifying, humani- 
zing and saving influence of the world will not be outlived 
or outlawed. Even if its perpetuity depended upon the 
suffrages of humanity—which it does not—humanity cannot 
aftord its sacrifice and will not consent to it— Scribner's. 


—_— a 


ECCENTRIC CATS. 


In the Plymouth Journal for the year 1828, a writer states 
that ‘‘ there is now at the Battery in the Devil's Point a cat 
which is an expert catcher of the finny tribe, being in the 
constant habit of diving into the sea and bringing up the fish 
alive in her mouth, and depositing them in the guard-room 
for the use of the sailors.’ This remarkable cat was indirectly 
trained by her instructor to sport in this manner, having long 
been accustomed to dive into the sea after water-rats. Her 
love for the water, says the writer, was as great as that of any 
Newfoundland dog. This anecdote proves how the nature of 
the beast may be changed by circumstances. No donbt, had 
she had kittens, and fish and water-rats been the only food 





| opened by the servant. 








noticed that when a ceitain bell within her reach rung, it was 
Puss, noticing cause and effect, used 
to ring the bell, and always ran to the door and entered when 
he did; the fact of the simultaneous entry leading, of course, 
to the discovery of her cunning trick. 

This, it will be said, was but a Sam-Slickism; but here is a 
still cleverer trick, which is related of an Angora cat belongin 
to a Carthusian monastery at Paris. This cat having aausrel 
that the cook always answered a certain bell just before the 
dinners portioned out in plates were served out to the monks, 
leaving them in consequence unprotected, had wit enough to 
take advantage of this fact, for she used to ring the bell out- 
side the kitchen-door, watch the cook off guard, spring through 
the window, help herself to a portion, and then return ,before 
he had time to come back. 


ae 
AN OPINION OF WOMEN. 


Howell, in a letter to Ben Jonson, written in 1632, says: 
“That old opinion of the Hebrews and Turks, that women 
are of an inferior creation to man, and therefore to be ex- 
cluded, the one from their synagogues, the other from their 
mosques, is, in my judgment, not only partial, but profane: 
for the image of the Creator shines as clearly in the one as 
in the other; and I believe there are as many female saints 
in Heaven as male, unless you couldamake me adhere to the 
opinion that women must all become masculine before they 
be capable to be made angels of. Add hereunto, that there 
went better and more refined siuffto the creation of woman 
than man. ’Tis true, ’twasa weak part in Eve to yield to the 
seducement of Satan, but it was a weaker thing in Adam to 
sufler himself to be tempted by Eve, being the weaker ves- 
sel. The ancient philosophers had a proper opinion of the 
sex, for they ascribe all sciences to the Muses, all sweetness 
and morality to the Graces, and prophetic inspirations to the 


Sybils. It has been left for the Puritans to burn and hang 
them as witches.” 
——-—a- 
OBITUARY. 


Lorp Lyrron.—Edward-George-Earle Lytton, Bulwer 
Lytton, Baron Lytton, of Knebworth, Herts, who died in 
London on Saturday last, was born in 1805. He was the 
youngest son of General Bulwer and of Barbara Lytton, his 
wife; was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, graduating 
B. A. in 1826, and M. A. in 1835. He was afterwards made 
D. C. L. both in Oxford and Cambridge. He is known as a 
novelist, a poet, « dramatist, and a statesman, and his pro- 
ductions and career may be classified as follows : 

1. The works of Lord Lytton in the department of prose 
ction, with the dates of their publication, are Ismael, an 
Oriental Tale, 1820; Falkland, 1827; Pelham, or the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman, 1828; The Disowned, 1829; Devereux, 
1829; Paul Clifford, 1830; Eugene Aram, 1832; Godolphin, 
1833 ; Pilgrims of the Rhine, 1834; The Last Days of Pompeii, 
1834; Rienzi, 1835; Ernest Maltravers, 1837; Alice, or The 
Mysteries, 1837; Leila, or the Siege of Grenada, 1838; Night 





and Morning, 1841; Zanoni, 1842; The Last of the Barons, 
1843; Lucretia, 1846; Harold, 1848; The Caxtons, 1850 ; My 
Novel, 1853; What Will He Do With It, 1857, and A Strange 
Story. 

2. As a poet, Lord Lytton wrote and printed: Sculpture, a 
Prize Poem, 1825; Weeds and Wild-Flowers, 1826; The 
Siamese Twins, 1831; Eva, and other Poems, 1842; Poems 
and Ballads translated from Schiller, 1844; Tie New Timon, 
1846; King Arthur, 1848; The Lost Tales of Miletus, 1866. 

3. Asa Dramatist, Lord Lyttou wrote: The Duchesse de 
La Valliere, 1886; The Sea Captain, 1837; The Lady of 
Lyons, 1838; Richelieu, 1838 ; Cromwell, 1842 ; Money, 1848 ; 
Not so Bad as We Seem, 1852. 

4. As a statesman and historian, Lord Lytton published : 
England and the English, 1833; The Crisis, 1835; Athens, 
its Rise and Fall, 1837; Letters to John Bull, Esq., 1851; 
Caxtoniana, 1863. 

Lord Lytton has occupied also a prominent position during 
many years in English politics. He entered the House of 
Commens in 1831, and ranked himself with the reformers. 
St. Ives being disfranchised by the Reform act, he was re- 
turned for the city of Lincoln, which he continued to repre- 
sent until 1841. In the House he was noted chiefly for his 
eflorts to relieve newspapers from the stamp duties, and for 
iis speeches upon the copyright question. In 1838 he was 
made a baronet. He was out of Parliament from 1841 to 
1852, being twice defeated in Lincoln, but he was returned 
for Herts in 1852 as a Derby Conservative, and soon began 
to distinguish himself as a leader of his party. He repeated 
in 1855 his efforts to secure the repeal of the penny stamp 
duty on newspapers. In 1858 he became a member of the 
Derby Cabinet, as Secretary of State for the Colonies. When 
Lord Derby came into office again in 1866 Sir Edward was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Lytton. He was always re- 
garded in the House of Commons as one of the most finished 
speakers of his day, and he rarely addressed the House with- 
out attracting and retaining its attention. 


Tue Rient Hon. 8. Lusuryeton.—The Right Hon. Ste- 
phen Lushington died on Tuesday last in London. He was 
born there Jan. 14, 1782, and was graduated at Oxford. He 
was called to the bar in 1806, and in 1828 was appointed 
Judge of the Consistory Court, and ten years later Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty. He was in Parliament about 
twenty years, and acted with the Whig party. He retired 
from his judgeship on account of ill health in July, 1867. 

He was consulted by Lady Byron in regard to leaving her 
husband, and she was informed by him that she had just 
grounds for separation. Notwithstanding the strong induce- 
ments Dr. Lushington must have felt to state the reasons for 
this opinion, and thus assist in se‘tling an angry controversy, 
he persistently refrained from saying anything on the sub- 
ject in public. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


By order of the Emperor William, the German Court will 














they could obtain, they might have followed the mother’s 


curious habit, and in course of time the instinct becoming | 





consultation consulted, no doubt, and then whispered to their 
lady friends, while holding their delicate pulses, ‘“‘ Mere cere- 
mony, upon my honor!” The widow kept the display of 
grief up to the last. When she brought the ducal corpse up 
from Bath to London, she rested often by the way. If she 
could have carried out her caprices, she would have had as 
many crosses to mark the ducal stations of death as were 


hereditary, there might have been a race of sea-diving cats. 

Cats can reason—or put two and two together in a quiet way. | 
Sam Slick tells a tale touching this faculty which might not be | 
believed, were it not backed up by Other irreproachable | 
evidence. A servant continually entering the master's library | 
upon the summons of the bell, and as continually told that it | 
had not been rung, persisting in saying that he had heard it, 
the domestics began to suspect the house was haunted, and so 








| Peru. 


go into mourning one week for Napoleon. 

The Prince Imperial will not be called Napoleon IV., but 
will be known as Count Pierrefonds. He has adopted as his 
motto: “Strength, but not Impatience.” 

A despatch from Geneva says that the celebrated Oxford 
divine, Dr. Pusey, is dangerously ill in that city. The doctor 
is now in his 73rd year. 

An attempt has been made to assassinate the President of 
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It has been computed that the railway service of Great 
Britain comprises nearly 300,000 men. 

There were over 14,000 persons sentenced to imprisonment 
for drunkenness in England and Wales last year. 

It is said that General Garibaldi has written to a friend in 
Glasgow, to say that he expects to visit Scotland this year. 

One of the 32-ton guns known as the Woolwich Infants, has 
been fired at Shoeburyness, to test range and accuracy, and 








visitors on the occasion were their Serene Highuesses the AUSTRALIA, 


Princes Augustus and Philip of Saxe-Cobary. The Australian Government have accepted the proposition 
The number of emigrants who left the port of Bremen for lof the Imperial authorities for continuing tne Colonial Postal 

the United States last year was 80,000, The emigration from | Service between Point de Galle (Ceylon) and Melbourne and 

Hamburg during the same time reached the unprecedented | Sydney. 

figure of 59,000. The British Government have notified the several Colonial 

The election in Mexico for a Chief-Justice of the Supreme | Governors of its willingness to undertake the entire transpor- 

Conrt will soon take place. Several candidates are in the | tation of the mails from England to Ceylon, leaving the 


the performance was found to be remarkably good. 


field, including Gen. Escobedo and Riva Palacios. 


: French critics have taken up a new reform—one more 
The Peruvian Government are about to introduce a —_ ! 
| 


: : : amusing than important, since it is in children’s toys. The 
empowering any person to work ou his own account any mine | morale of modern playthings, they say, is not good. ‘The dolls 
he may discover in Peru, and upon his promising to give | jaye not alone gorgeous and wickedly extravagent toilets, but 
salicient grvends for its ofiicient working, also false hur, pearl powder, ronje, and azurine ‘The 

A proposal by the ‘‘ Apostolic Prefect of the Palace” that haughty make-believing into which these things will jead the 


the editors of the clerical journals in Rome should submit | miniature belles inspires the Parisian journalist with horror 
their editions to his censor:‘sip before publication has been and despair. 
rejected. ‘The request was made in accordance with the cement 
Pontifical laws. wwe y Pp ) WP 
The Siciss Times announces that within a few days a but- N EWS OF THE WEEK. 
cher’s shop will be openedin Geneva for the sale of horse- — 
flesh. GREAT BRITAIN. 
Several Turnpike Acts were repealed lately in England. By | — ; ; 
the Act Highway Boards may voluntary repair turnpike roads| ‘There is reason to hope that the strike of the iron-miners 
at (he cost of the district fand. For the purpose of facilitating | in South Wales will soon terminate. . 
the abolition of tolls on turnpike roads, the Highway Board) Mr, Arthur John Otway, formerly ander-Seerctary of State 
may pay vil the debts, and may borrow money. for Foreign Affairs, and now member of Parliament for 
There is a rumor that the English Postmaster-General | Chatham, addres ed bis constituents in that town litely. 
intends to reduce the ordinary telegrams from 1s, to 6d. Alluding to the Geneva Arbitration, he expressed himself sat- 
Mr. Gladstone completed the 63rd year of his age on Sun- | isfied with the result. Eugland, in his opinion, was morally 
day, Dee. 29, having been born in Liverpool on the 29th responsible for the damages caused by the privateer Alabauia, 
December, 1809. Mr. Disraeli, who was born in London on | @nd he would cheerfully consent to the payment of the awarl 
the 3lst December, 1805, entered his 68th year on Tuesday |™made by the Board of Arbitrators. | Mr. Otway also referred 





the ist. to the death of Napoleon, and spoke in high terms of the | 


The Princess of Wales has almost completely recovered into ex-Emperor. 
from the disability which a few years ago caused so much The council of the holders of foreign bonds have issned a 
anxiety. Thanks to the skill of the medical advisers and a report which charges Ecuador and Venezuela with continued 
naturally vigorous constitution, we see she has at length dishonesty ; complains of the default of Nicaragua and Hou- 
resumed the place she was wont to fill with so much grace | duras, and stigmatises as discreditable the positions of the 
and spirit in the hunting field ; for among the items of intelli- | States of Florida, Virginia, Alabama, and Georgia. 


| colonies free to make their own arrangements for the rest of 
the service. ‘Toward the latter they also offer to contribute a 
jsubsidy of £40,000 annually, besides granting every reason- 
able facility for the establishment of a fortnightly mail. This 
‘will virtually make Melbourne the terminal port of the 
|sleamers. No serious opposition to this scheme is looked 
for from South Australia, ‘Tasmania, or New Zealand, for 
though the last named colony evinces what the Argus 
| designates ‘‘a sort of sentimental preference” for a California 
} mail service, yet the superiority of the old route, via Suez, 
both as regards celerity and regularity of transit, is so gene- 
jrally recognised that all important correspondence between 
|New Zealand and Europe is uniformly forwarding via Mel- 
| bourne. 
| Asa postal route, the Arys adds, the Suez line is without 
|a competitor; and freely admitting all thet can be said in 
favorof establishing a line of powerful steamers via the Cape, 
and of maintaining regular communication with the Pacific 
coast of North America, nature and the great chaunels 
marked out by modern commerce have combined to indicate 
the Indian track as the one along which both our electric 
intelligence and the tides of our correspondence must ran for 
alltime to come. ‘The course of post between England and 
Australia, via Suez, has been reduced to forty-two days, while, 
on the other hand, whether, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, the run from Melbourne to London, vic San Francisco, 
can be made in less than fifty days remains to be demon- 
strated, 


| One of the most remarkable telegraphic triumphs of the 
age has just been achieved by the recently constructed cable 


| tu Australia. 


| ‘Lie new ‘Theatre Royal, Melbourne, was opened with 
| appropriate ceremonies on the 6th. 


gence which reach us from Sandringham it is gratifying to| A Trades Congress, while in session at Leeds, addressed a | 
learn that not only has Her Royal Highness had the enjoyment | petition to the Right Hon. Henry Bruce, Secretary of Stau‘c 
afforded by a good run with the hounds, but that she actually | for the Home Department, for the pardon of the gas stekers | 


accomplished a ride of 36 miles, returning home in time to | of London who were seut to prison for violatiuy the conspiracy 
superintend the distribution of her New Year's gifts. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Gen. De Cissey, Minister of War, has written a letter to 





law during the recent strike. 
A French writer says: ** The seasons in London are equally! The object of M. Schouvaloft’s mission from the Russian 


divided—there are four months of winter, four of fog, and four | Government has been made known. He came to England to 
of rain.” obtain the co-operation of the British Government in the 
Abd-el-Kader is reported dangerously ill. He is now 65 years | measure contemplated by Russia in Central Asia, buat hie r 
of age. !n his time this * Eagle of the Desert” was the most Majesty’s Government refused to change the attitude taken 
formid..)le foe of the French in Algeria, by ae _ = — of a nr gt re- 
’ “ae ‘ »  _|ceived. England's declaration of her determination to secure 
Gardening for Ladies. Make your beds in the morning ; Afghanistan against attack if Russia annexed Khiva, opened 
sew buttons on your husband’s shirt; do not rake any grie- an wel ; - : gg si ie, ge 
vances; protect the young and tender branches of your the whole question of Anglo-Russian relations in Central Asia. 
family ; plant a amile of good temper on your aoe. and cane Russia now proposed to England that they sould deal with 
full v5 “a ener feelit ond , _ 2 send eounal hes i. the Khivan and Afghanistan difficulty as parts of the general 
ae ary li yom 8.8 P PP" | Central Asian question. M. Schouvaloff was unsuccessful in 
ra . ‘ effecting an arrangement with her Majesty's Government, 
A curious - rages pes ——_ in Montreal one night last | and has returned to St. Petersburg.—The Daily Telegraph 
| pe oo _ ryt ahoo clabs ay oy mm oe and |had a special dispatch from Brussels contradicting the state- 
- ye ry ad Led mera “The e com fred a — ment that Count Schouvaloif failed in his mission to secure 
GF L08G and Lacy Lubern. ere were hundreds of loyal | the co-operation of the British Government. 
and strong-limbed Canadians in the lines; and the torcbiights ~ 5 : ‘hi 
reflected by the snow, made a very brilliant spectacle, Arrived These ey o rp mumber of visitors at Chisclharst bap 
6h thele destineting. the show shes: wats welesmed with | Sunday ast. The funeral sermon of the late ex-Emperor 
sedibela om iieieation. & supper and speeches Napoleon was preached in the Chapel, which was filled to 
P * i 7 Tie >i *rinces: Se; ie. vn , Pe 
It is del that the last wine crop of California will not Ste cise cn the tk See Fae Beenie say a 
— 8,000,000 gallons, instead of 20,000,000, as anticipated | return to Woolwich, to resume his studies at the Royal Mili- 
y over-sanguine persons, 


tary Academy. 

‘There appears to have been a great deal of ill feeling in} ‘The ‘Turkish Government has brought suit against the 
Plymouth (Eng. ) garrison, because the Royal Marines beat | London 7imes for libel in publishing communications alleged 
back the 42d Highlanders in a sham fight. It has culminated | to have been signed by the ‘lurkish Minister in London con- 
in the trial by court-martial of an officer of the former for | taining untrue statements in reference to the finances of the 
knocking the rifle out of the hands of a sentry of the latter | Government of Turkey. 
pa. ‘ , Messrs. Onslow and Whalley, members of Parliancent, have 

the London Spectator, in some remarks on the recent “ Day | been fined £100 each for publicly accusing Sir John Duke 
of Intercession for Missions, observed throughout Great Bri- Coleridge of conspiring to deprive the Tichborne claimant of 
tain, says: ** We should much liké to see the experiment tried | his rights. 

4 4 Sr pater “oA wngaid, ond —— _— on! The Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a letter to 
corned thele ~* ine as the earlier B. rtist pees same Do the Archdeacon of Canterbury and Maidstone, in which he 
did,” ee ee — 8 | says :—“*T have heard with some surprise, from various quar- 








| Marshal MacMahon, prohibiting the circulation of Bonapartist 
jaddresses in the barracks of French troops, and urging the 
| severe punishment of persons found distributing such papers. 

‘The Committce of Thirty, on Friday, after a long and impor- 
taut debate, agreed io a preamble of the constitutional pro- 
ject reported by its sub-committee, which declares that the 
Assembly integrally reserves to itself the constituent power. 
‘Lhe vote stood 20 Yeas to 3 Nays. ‘The adoption of the 
preamble is reyarded as a victory for the Right, as the ques- 
tion of monarchy or republic is left untouched. 

in the Assembly, on Monday afternoon, the Right intro- 
dneed a resolution censuring M. Jules Simon, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, for his cireular of last Autumn on school 
reform, Bishop Dupanloup and M. Johnson attacked the 
Minister, who replied with ou eloquent defense of his opinion 
on education. ‘ 

On ‘Tuesday, after a noisy and undignified diseussion, Mr. 
Christophies’s motion approving the circular of the Minister 
of Pubhe Instruction on educational refurm was adopted by a 
vote of 420 Yeas to 35 Nays. The members of the Right 
abstained from voting, but in vain, and the vote was declared 
valid, 

The Orleans Princes on Tuesday, for the first time, attended 
x mass in commemoration of Louis XVI., at the Chapel of 
Expiation. The circumstance excites comment, and is 
regarded by some of the journals as an indication that the 
union of the Legitimists and Orleanists has been completed. 

The Franco-German Boundary Commission have brought 
their labors to an end 

Three Communist prisoners have escaped from prison in 
Versuilles. 7 

A vrand display, religious, military, and civic, was made at 
Potsdam on Jinuary 19, In the garrison church, 86 flags, 
eaptured from the French during the late war, were hung from 
the walls with imposing ceremonies. The Emperor aud Em- 
press, the Princes, and the chief Generals of the army were 
present. ‘lhe Emperor thanked the army for its heroism, the 











ters, that the clergy generally have not used the Prayer for : + gk an avi 
Mr. Eden, indoor engineer in the Edinburgh Telegraph Fine Weather white = Téturgy peonssiibes ra che o poatiace eveiin a6 SUIS Se AS Ses eRe Sages een See eon 


a 2 of bistory. 
sive rain. I trust that, if we have a continuance of the unu- . 


office, has invented a system by which, with the existing 
instruments, it has been found practicable to send messages 


‘ id pre t sually wet weather which has prevailed of late, stopping agri- A band of Carlists on Saturday burned the buildings at 
from both ends of a single wire simultaneously. The inven- 


tion has been tested between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and it 
has been found that one wire is capable of doing double work. 


The Paris police have just succeeded in capturing a whole 
band of shoplifters who inhabit a common house in the Rue de 
Charenton. ‘Their industry was exercised principally in the 
Saint Antoine quarter. On the premises where they were 
arrested was found, in addition to an immense quantity of 
goods, which, for the most part, had still the shop tickets on, 
a collection of different costumes for disguises sufficient to 
stock a theatre. ‘These individuals, who gave themselves the 
name of the ‘* Chevaliers de Charenton,” are all in custody. 


It has recently been demonstrated that the soil and climate 
of California are admirably adapted to the profitable growth of 
cotton, ‘The same claim is now put in for tobacco. Those 
who have grown that plant there, assert that double the quan- 
tity can be grown to the acre there that is raised in the best 
of the Southern tobacco-growing States. Quantity, however, 
is not so much a prime element of success as flavor, and in 
this respect it is. asserted that even Cuban tobacco does not 
surpass that grown and dried in California, This is certainly 
a strong statement, but it is borne out by creditable testimony. 


The captain of a vessel that arrived at th’s port on Sunday, 
from China, reports that on May 5th, in lat. 29 38 S., lon. 170 
45 E., he saw a large sea serpent passing within six feet of the 
ship's quarter When he was some 15 or 20 feet astern he 
lifted his head above the water, opened his mouth and looked 
round after the ship with surprise, as though he had just 
waked up out of a sound sleep. As near as he could judge he 
must have been some fifty feet long and two feet in diameter, 
and of a deep brown color. 


The play to which the attention of the Military Governor of 
Paris was called by the censors is “* L’Oncle Sam,” by M. Sar- 
don. Mr. Washbuarne, the American Minister, disavows an 
action or intention on his part to interfere with the production 
of the play on the stage. 

The Laternational Exhibition was formally opened at Mel. | 
bourne by the Governor on the 6th. Among the distingui 











cultural operations in many parts of the country, the clergy Ernai, a station on the North of Spain Railway. They also 


mm your archdeaconry will not fail to make use of this prayer shot ; and killed the switch-tender at that place. After com- 
where the circumstances of the district seem to call for it.” mitting these outrages they fled, hotly pursued by a force of 
The Hon. and Rey. Baptist W. Noel, the well-kuown Baptist vena — ‘ ; — 

Minister, died in London on Saturday last. The excesses committed by Carlists in Guipuzcoa greatly 

irritate the Liberals in that province. The Government 
forces operating in the disaffected portions of the Kingdom 
displays great activity in their movements against the insur- 
At a meeting of the Dominion Board of Trade on January gent bands. 


19, Mr. Hamilton Hill of Boston, Secretary of the National — [¢ js said that Marshal Serrano has written a letter to Senor 

Board of Trade of the United States, and Mr. Henderson, the Sagasta announcing his firm intention to retire to private 

British Consul at Boston were admitted to seats. Respecting life, 

seen te ia the Hon. Join Young — s..or Gomez has been elected First, Vice-President of the 
Whereas, ‘The National Board of Trade of the United — ne ge ister of Marine has introduced in th 

States, both at a meeting held at St. Louis and lately in New —, Yhe Spanish = mma ii on @ ‘ ™ ce “ios 

York, resolved to exert its legitimate influence to promote a Cortes a bill abolishing conscription for the naval service. 


measure for reciprocal trade with the Dominion of Canada, on In the Italian Chamber of Deputies on Monday Signor 
a broad, comprehensive, and liberal basis ; aud, whereas, the Pissavini asked that measures be taken to prevent the cruel 
Executive Council of that Board were instructed to memoria- frauds practiced upon emigrants by American emigration 
lize Congress in favor of the appointment of a commission toe mpanies. Minister Visconti Venosta replied that the 
actin conjunction with the State Depertment to negotiate such Goyernment had had its attention called to the deplorable 
a treaty; and, whereas, it is the opinion of this Board that | occurrences which the Honorable Deputy sought to prevent, 
more extended commercial relations with the United States | and had measures under contemplation which he hoped would 
aa be highly advantageous to both countries; there- put a stop to them, 
ore, cies oases iv, 2 

Resolved, ‘That the Executive Council be instructed to! Prince Arthur has arrived at Rome. ; 
memorialize the Government in favor of the appointment of a) ‘The annual session of the Swedish Diet was opened, on 
commission to act with that of the United States, 1f it shonld | Monday, by the king in person who, in his speech from the 
be named, or to take such other means as will best respond to | throne, expressed an earnest hope for the development of the 
any action on their part to carry out the treaty of reciprocal | 5¢ :ndinavian union. 
trade with the United States, 5 | A contract of marriage between the Hereditary Prince of 

Mr. Young proceeded to say that every effort made by his| Egypt and the daughter of Elhani Pasha was signed on the 
country to cultivate good commercial relations with the| 16th imst., in the presence of the Khedive, the Cabinet, the 
United States had been cordially responded to by the Govern-| highest officials of the vice-regal court, and the representa- 
ment of that country. Mr. Wilkes favored a resolution|tives of the foreign Powers. Each Consul received the 
recommending a Reciprocity Treaty, and poirted out thet! present of a Cashmere .uawl and a dromedary. On the 18th 
since the repeal of the treaty the condition of the interna- | there were races, and in the evening a grand ball was given. 





THE DOMINION, 


tional trade had very muck changed, and not in a direction |'lhe Sultan sent congratulations and honors to the Khedive 
| and the members of his family. 


supposed to be favorable to the United States. 
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while the screw vessels have enormously 
increased, all the other classes seem to be on 
the decline. In iron sailing vessels there is a 
slight improvement over the preceding year 
of 2200 tons, but as compared with 1870 the 
decrease is 51,000 tons. Composite and 
wooden ships are equally low. Most of the 
vessels launched in 1872 were contracted for 
before the 1ise in labor, coal and iron. This 
year a large falling off may be looked for, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Street, Taurspay P. M., Jan, 23, 1873. 

There is a greater speculative fecling in 
Wall-street, but as yet no important move- 
ment has been made on either side, the busi 
ness being fairly distributed over the cutire 
list. The Bank of England this morning 
lowered its minimum rates for discount a 
half per cent., making it now four per cent., 
this being in a steady decline from seven per 
cent. established on November 9, 1872. 
Money is in fair supply at seven per cent. for 
call loans, with occasional transactions at a 
lower figure, and discounts are in better de- 
mand at unchanged rates. Gold is firmer at 
1134g and 5g,as is alse Foreign Exchange, 
which is quoted at 10913 and 53 for sixty 
days, and 1103 and $ for short sight bankers 
sterling. Governments are firm under limited 
speculations, and stocks more active, espe- 
cially in the leading speculative securities. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 

















Jan. 16, Jan. 23. 
ee 12ka — 1134%@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western — @— —- @G— 
Erle ....... RATES OK 61 63 @ 68% 
Erie preferred —- @- -—- @-— 
Harlem.... .. —- @ —- @— 
Illinois Cen —- @-— — @— 
Lake Shore....... 92340, 9255 1% @ WN 
Michigan Central........ _ - -- @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 10134102! 10434 ,1057¢ 
N. ¥.C. & H. Scrip..... — @=- — @- 
Northwestern —- @-— —- @— 
Northwestern —- @— —- @- 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 465,.@ 4674 4774@ 48 
1 eee 0%@ 70% 73 @ WB 
ee — @- — @- 
Rock Island............. 111-—-@ — 113° @11344 
: a Ee —- @- —- @-— 
pe macecceverse —- @-— 5356@ 53% 
St. Paul preferred... — @ — @— > 
Union Pacific 35N@ 357% 3674, 363% 
Wabash and W -—- @— 134,@ — 
Western Union 8235@ 827, S4s@ S45, 
Adams Expre: - @- —- Gr 
Ameri Merchs’ Union - Gr —- @- 
U. 8. Express............ —- @G- —- @— 
Wells, Fargo........ .... - @- —- @G@— 


Some weeks since we note‘ the fact that 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company had 
chartered in England two or three iron 
steamers for their China line exclusively for 
carrying freight. One of the English steamers 
thus chartered is a new vessel called the 

uang-se. She is a fine powerful steamer o{ 

tons, and will be commanded by Capt. 
Maury, one of the senior commanders in the 
line. The other two steamers chartered by 


the company are now in China waters, but | sponsi!e f r 


the names we have been unable to ascertain. 


Although the number of vessels launched 
on the Clyde in 1872 were less in number 
than the previous year, the tonnage exceeds 
1871 by 28,000 tons, and 1870 by 34,200 tons. 
The increase of last year has been larger than 
any yearly increase for u:any years, but, 


~\sent the Nile is the main means of communi- 


One object of the large Egyptiar loan to be 
brought out in the spring is the construction 
of a railway to the Soudan district. At pre- 

jeation between Cairo and Khartoum, and 
| Where it is uainavigable there is a resort to 
jcamels, By this means the outlying parts of 
the Kingdom are practically disconnected. 
| For political, social, and financial reasons it 
|is desired to perfect the means of communi- 
j cation, and after many attempts to hit upon 





a practicable plan there is the prospect of an 
immediate attempt to adopt the reeommen- 
dations arrived at of a group of English engi- 
neers, Who propose that the well-known first 
cataract should be avoided by the construe- 
tion of a“ ship incline,” and that just before 
| the sixth cataract a railway should start and 
run direct to Khartoum. The cost of the 
railway is set down as £4000,000, exclusive 
of the ship incline. The Turkish Govern- 
ment have, it is telegraphed, also determined 
upon st loan for railway purposes, an issue of 
225,000,000 being contemplated for complet- 
ing the railway system in European Turkey, 
jand extending the Nicomedia line to Angora 
jand Diarbekir in Asia. An independent 
syndicate is to be formed for applying the 
moncy raised to the specified purposes exclu- 
sively. 








i 
The New Bedford Standard, after review- 
ing the results of the Whale fishery for 1872, 
| says that, like a number of previous years, it 
|has been one of ill success as to pecuniary 
returns, The importation of oil was greater 
than was anticipated at the opening of the 
year, but the fluctuation of prices, a reduced 
demand, owing to the Seal fishery being 


transferred chiefly to English enterprise, and true:— The success, almost without parallel 
| true :— s ss, almos ’ 


the competition of other oils at home, have 
; seriously aflected the aggregate of business. 
| In addition, few of the completed voyages 
|had good catches, while most of the vessels 
jlost money. The average price of Sperm oil 
jfor the year was $1,48; of Whale oil of “all 
a 67 cents; of Whalebone, $1,42 
per pound. The importations of catehings 
j the post year were 45,474 barrels of Sperm 
}oil, 23,770 barrels Whale oil, and 210,876 
| pouncs Whalebone, being an increase of 3,940 
| barre}s Sperm oil, a decrease of 41,382 
) barrels Whale oil, and a decrease of 385,779 
| pounds Whalebone,when compared with the 
jeatehings of 1871. Tt is expected that 
| during the coming year the imports will be 
‘from 35,000 to 40,000 barrels Sperm oil, 40,- 
000 te 60,000 barrels Whale oil, and about 
800,000 pounds bone. The home consumption 
;duriny the past year has been has been 24,- 
304 burels Sperm oil, 45547 barrels Whale 
oil and 90.744 pounds of Whalebone, a great 
jfallin off from the consumption of 1871. 
The createst amount of whaling tonnage 
afloat st any time for the last thirty vears, 
was in 1846, when 722 vessels of 230,218 
tons, were employed in the business. Since 
that time, however, the fleet has been gradu- 
ally diminishing. In 1872 there were 205 
vessels registered, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 47,787. This decrease is owing to the 
loss and sale of vessels for other business, 
and very few are ‘added. Twenty-nine 
vessels with a tonnare of 5,863 tons, were 
Withdrawn in 1872, and ten added, with a 
tonnage of 1,077; making a net loss of 4,786 
tons for the year. 





The National Treasury is represented to be 
much cramped for money. The truth is the 
lopping off of revenue at the last session was 
carried too far, or in other words, taxes were 
abated in some instances where they ought 
to have been continued, and others were un 
disturbed when they should have been re- 





}on tea and coflee, in obedience to the behest 
of those who had so much to say about “a 
free breakfast table,” was a seriois mistake. 
We took occasion at the time to say that the 
Government would lese some $20,000,000 per 
annum ip yevenue, and that the consumers 
would get no benefit, and events hive de- 
monsirated the soundness of that view. The 
tax on i.o other article was so evenly distri- 
buted and so litte felt as that on tea and 
coftee. There are scores of other articles 
that might have been relieved with advan- 
tage to the people and the Treasury. The 
currency balance is now down to three mil- 
lions, and it is improbable after the decision 
of the Senaic Finance Comittee that Secre- 
tary Bontweil will issue any portion of the 
| legal tender reserve until anthorised by Cou- 
| gress to do so. Judge Richardson says that 
should Congress decide that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has no right to issne from’ the 
) reserve and increase the amount of legal ten- 
| ders outstanding, Congress alone will be re- 
the results which may follow, 
and not the Treasury Department. 








The past year had its vicissitudes in the 
way of foreign financial affairs, and, on the 
whole, the result is pronounced unfavorable 
by the London Exho. 
under this keadis the 
otherwise during the ye 


| 


increase or decrease of tke representative |General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


count:y known to the 
Out of a list of twenty- | 


stocks of each 
London market. 








three borrowing countries, the stocks 
of only ten  advancec, the remaining 
thirteen declining, those of the United) 


States falling 25, per cent. during the year. | 
The Echo remarks that “ the least reasonable 
fall is perhaps that in the United States | 
Funded Bonds, of which another issue is be- | 
ing arranged for this year, but there have | 
been many reasons for it. In America the | 
high value of money has caused realisations, 
and the Anglo-American political events of 
the year have had the eflect of checking 
public favor.” 


Tue Erte ConsoripatED Bonps.—At « 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Erie Railway, held 2ist January, 1873—Pre- 
sent: P. If) Watson, W. Butler Duncan, 8. 
L. M. Barlow, E. D. Morgan, A. 8. Owen— 
the following was adopted : 

Whereas, By a notice issued on behalf of 
this Company on the 15th day of February, 


4871, the holders of either of the five classes 





of the mortgage bonds of the New York and 
Erie Railroad Company were notified that 
they might exchange the said bonds for the 
bonds secured by the mortgage mide by the 
Erie Railway Company to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, called the consolidated 
bonds; and, P 
Whereas, In view of the pending negotia- 
tions of the bonds of this Company in Eu 
rope, it is deemed to be for the interest of 





jthis Company that for the present no fur- 
ther exchanges of said bonds be made; 


therefore, ] 

Resolved, That the President give notice 
to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
to the Stock Exchange, and to the agents of 
the Company in London, that until the fur- 
ther order of the Board all further exchanges 
of the old mortgage bonds of this Company 
for such new consolidated bonds shall 
ecase, 


The Bullionist takes the following very 





isn 


duced or abated. The abrogation of the duty: 





An interesting point jimproving prospects of the company, Erie 
growth of credit or! bonds should rank as high as thuse of any 
ar, as shown by the | railway ‘n America. 


}strong belief that something will be paid 


rosy view of the prospects of Erie Railroad, 
and we hope that its prophecy will come 


| just achieved by the Erie administration in 
|obtaining restitution of the vast sums plun- 
}dered from the Company by its former 
President, has naturally directed increased 

attention to the field for investment afforded 

by the undertaking. All the securities of 
the Company have risen in’ value during 
the past few days, and it may fairly be 
id that the line has emerged from the 
shadow of discredit under which it has so 
long lain; its shares are no longer regarded 

as the speculative footballs of London and 
New York, but have attained a real value in 

the eyes of the public, At the same time it 

is singular that, with so vest an improvement 
in the credit of the Company within the last 
few mouths, there has not been more atten 

tion paid to the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 
Issue of the Company. We may remind our 
readers that this issue of $30,000,000 was an- 
nounced by Messrs. Bischoflsheim and Gold- 
schmidt soon after the election of the present 
able board. These bonds are intended to in- 
clude and conselidate the whole of the mort- 
gage debts of the Company, and as stated at 
the time of issue they added nothing to the 
indebtedness of the line. The amount of the 
previously existing mortgage debt and of the 
sterling bonds issued in London was about 
2314 millions of dollars, and new bonds are 
reserved for the conversion of these old 

securities, which is now rapidly going for- 
ward. The balance of the issue was required 

to pay off the floating debt of the company, 
which bore high rates of interest and was a 
source of endless trouble and loss. The 
advantages of consolidation as instanced in 
the conversion of the numerous debenture 
stocks of the Great Western and North- 
Eastern Railway Companies are too well 
known to the investor to require comment, 
while in the case of an American railroad an 
amalgamation of indebtedness is the greatest 
safeguard against frandulent foreclosure. 
These consolidated bonds torm a seven per 
cent. mortgage of about £9,700 per mile of 
road. They are paysble in gold, principal 
and interest. The coupons being payable in 

London at the rate of 4s. tothe dollar, or £14 
per annum on cach $1,000 bond. At present 
price, which is about that of issue, the bonds 
pay the holder about 734 per cent., and form | 
as cheap and secure an investment as any in 

the market. The price, indeed, can hardly 

remain long at its present level, now that 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





U.S. Obligations, 
Ga, “FE £OG....00500 eevccescccece 
. 58, °T4 coup.... 
. 63, 81 coup. . 


7, 
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TS. Ga, 5-208, 62 coup 
6s, 5-208, 64 coup... ..... 
fis, 5-208, °65 coup. 
6s, 5-208, "67 coup. 
6s, 5-208, "68 coup. 
Se ee 
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State Bonds, 


New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 
coupon do 
6s canal loan 1873 
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LLL 









Arkansas 7s, L. R 
California 7s, ‘TT... 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon. 
OO. TROON, 02.22. seneaseyensce 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, °70............. 
Louisiana 6s 
do new.. 
Michigan 6s, °73—'83 

Missouri 6s, wre. ad aes 
do 6s, H, & St. Jos 
N Carolina 6s old 















do MP RG isu tencadivecsenen 
Ohio 68, °75 
South Carolina 63s 
po rrr ere 
do ry 
lc cndn burs ncawenieniene | 
do 





Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond....! 
lt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage 





do 2d mortgage pref... . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 
Buffalo, N. Y, & Erie Ist mort 
Central Pacitic Gold Bonds. .........) 
Chic, Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts.. 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 

do Ist mortgage .. 

do SS era 
Chicago & Milwaukee 1st mort. 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fun 
do Ist mort..... 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... .. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F...| 
do mort...... 
Cley. & Toledo Sinkitlg Fund... 
Col, Chie. & Ind, Central Ist mor 


do 2d mort... 
Del. Lack S West. 1 
ado 












st mort | 
2d mort 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort. 
Eric 1st mort. extend. ....... os 
do 1st mort, end....... 
Galena & Chic. ext. .... 
2d mort. 
st mort., "88. 








do 
Great Western 1 ‘ 
o 2d mort., "93 
Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort, Land Gr.. 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem Ist mort, 7s........ ae 
do Ist mort. and Sinking F , 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85........ | 
Hinois Central Ts "75 
ack, & Western .......... 
Michigan Central 8, 1882............ 
Mich, South, & N. 1, 7s Sink Fund... 





do do 2d mort 
Morris & Essex 1st mort........ 
do 2d mort.. 





New Jersey Central 2d mort. 





ao ° new. 
New York Central 6s, °83 
do 6s, Sub’n... 
do eee 
New York & New Haven 6s......... 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort 
0 eee | 








do o 2d mort... ... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 
uimcy & Tol. Ist mort. "90.......... | 
PN a ah osebei nds 655+ <o0s'sinsaens 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony. 
do ist mort. ext............ 
Tol., Peor, & Wars. 1st mort. E. Diy 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 








do Land Grants, %.............. 
do Income, 10s.... 
Alt. & Terre Haute. .....))) ne 
do preferred. .. one | 
Boston, Keford & Erie 
Chicago & Alton.......... 
oO »referred . 
Chicago & n. Western 
0 preferred, 


Chicago & Rock Island.............. 
Chicago, a ey & Quincey...... 
Clevel, Col.. Ind. & Cinein........... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 


= 





do 
RSE ANE Fe are 
ao IN ceckconsiccnharnwen 
eer 
SL rrr 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, .. 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred... .. 


2d preferred... .. 








public attention has been so forcibly aroused 
to tne position of the line, and the energy of 
its administration. It is singular to note that 
these bonds are quoted actually lower than | 
the seven per cent. currency bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange, while the 
security is identically the same. As to the 
security of the Erie bonded debt there need 
be no doubt. The amount of the indebted- 
ness is comparatively lower than that of 
almost any other line in America, and during 
the dark period oi the history of tae company, 
when Gould was plundering the millions 
since recovered, every obligation was punc- 
tually met. The dividends on the preferred 
stock are now regularly paid, and there is a 





within the ensuing half-year to the ordinary 
shareholders. With the improved, and fast 





do 
Michigan Central...............00-. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do preferred 
Morris & Essex 


MEW SRN ccc scasacrcesec oncaceece, 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River. 
do S-rip Certificate 





Coal Stocks, 


Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 
Spring Mountain Coa! 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail 
Boston Water Power ......  ..... 
ING sos sdo'n60es eke snes. cvens 
RERUNS BION soe 6 asiasndccscivic 
Wells, Fargo Express 

American Express 






















TA% 
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To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST JaNU- 
ARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME 
from means already invested in other less 
profitable securities, we recommeud the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and unus- 
ually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1,10) into the Company's 
Lands at Market Prices, The rate of interest 

(seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about §} currency—yielding an 
income more than one-third greater than U. 8. 
5-20s, Gold Checks for the semi-annual 
interest on the Registered Bonds are mailed 
to the Post-Office address of the owner. All 
marketable stocks and bonds are received in 
exchange for Northern Pacifics ON MOST 
FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


ew YorE, PHILADELPHIA, Ayp WasHINeTOoN, 


* Financial Agents N. P. R. R. Co. 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 





First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


GOLD BONDS, 


EAST and WEST AIR LINE of 152 Miles from 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, to DECATUR, ILLI- 

NOIS, two of the largest railway centres in the 
est. 


The WESTERN DIVISION (8 miles) of this im- 
ortant line, opening, for the first time, direct 
Jestern communication with the 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


of Indiana, will be completed and ready for business 
with an ample first-class freight and passenger equip- 
ment by February, 1873. 


It traverses a popnious and highly cultivated dis- 
trict uow without railway connections, and it is as- 
sured a prosperous business from the start, in coal 
and farm products, 

A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and will in the end be, paid in cash by the stock- 
holders and people on the line, 


Bonds $1,000 each, able in 30 years, principal and 
interest § GOLD, FRE OF GOVERNMEN' TAX. 


Sinking Fund 23 per cent. of gross earnings. 


Whole issue, $3,500,000, of which those now selling 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. 


For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and 








TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1 352345425. 


LocaL ComMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


OLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 

Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 





Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
JAMES M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constab! 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABUISHED.......... .. . 1803. 
44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MaNnacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpap, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

©. 5. JaFPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

so ~ Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


oO. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





& Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 





States, on the 4lst de; 


central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain 


raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


oF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


8,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 
These lands are in the central 
ee of 





rtion of the United 
orth Latitude, the 


yrowing and stock 


CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 


and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 





tion may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall-st., N.Y. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1872. 


Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums that have remained on deposit for three or 
six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 


for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres’t! 





Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 


r 


I 
U.P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern lowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Years? 
Credit ; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par. received for land at 
$1.10. © other unoccupied Lands present such 


ee to settlers. 
Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 


years’ residence. 
AT REDUCED 


0. F. DA 
Land Commissioner, 





TRANSPORTATION 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Pure rs, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 





New York! 














JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLt Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 


CoNSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

_ ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





tr" Uncurnrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
—_— — Warrants, ExcnaneceE, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 


Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cuted 


t@™ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

2" CorREsPonNDENTS of this honse, — rely 
pon ote | their business attexded to with fidelity 
and despatch. 


New YorK Conresrc *:: HENRY CLEWS 
co, KOUNTZE BROTHERS of 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect. 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe irivesrment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(3 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

PI, Tinos vines cteccancescccncens 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 60 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same peri 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mo -.+. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,987 95 
MEU EI cacunccciscensegss sccasens 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets... ....... $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their Ks representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1968 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 





legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the bs yd for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the, Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jonxs, JosEPH GAILLARD. JB., 
Cuar_es DENNIS, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorz, James Low, 


Henry Cort, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis CuRTIs, 
Cares H. Russeux, 
Lowe. Housroox, 
R. Warren WEsTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
Ca.es Barstow, 


Gorpon W. BurnxaM, 
FREDERICK CHavUNoy, 
Gero. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wii H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 


A. P. Prixor, Francis Sxrpy, 
Wrtu1am E. Dopcr, Cxaries P. Burpertt, 
Davin Lane, Cuas. H. 

James Bryce, Wituram E. Bunxes, 
Dantet S. Mruzzn, Samven L. 


James G. DeForest, 

Henry K. Bocerrt, Rosesrt L. Stewagt, 

Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buakz, 
Cuan es D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vece-Pres’t. 





J. D, HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t 





